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Snake-Catchers. 


A singular profession is that of hunting veno- 
mous snakes. This occupation was lately followed, 
and very likely is still followed, by certain men 
who worked for a firm of drug and medicine 
dealers in Boston. The firm made a specialty of 
furnishing the trade with vegetable and animal 
substances used in medicines, chiefly of the old- 
fashioned sort. Many people still adhere to 
famous old cure-alls, such as thoroughwort tea, 
wild-turnip and pennyroyal, and they apply to 
wounds and sore chests such ointments as skunks’ 
oil and rattlesnake oil. 

It was to procure the oil of the rattlesnake, as 
well as its venom, for medicinal purposes, that 
these snake-hunters carried on their occupation. 
The Blue Hills, a few miles south of Boston, are 
one of the very few spots in New England where 
rattlesnakes still survive. They are extremely 
rare even there; but a few years ago they might 
be found in larger numbers. 

It was here that the snake-hunters of Boston 
roamed, each armed with a stout stick provided 
at one end with a small fork of iron. When a 
rattlesnake was found—and these hunters would 
find one where no one else suspected the reptile’s 
existence—the metal fork was quickly thrust 
astride it, and the snake was a living captive. 
From its body and head the oil and venom 
were afterward extracted to work cures, real or 
imaginary, upon human invalids. 

For many years this trade was carried on, and 
as the hunters became very expert in tracing the 
serpents to their most secret lurking-places, it is 
not strange that rattlesnakes have become exceed- 
ingly scarce in these hills—which have now 
become a part of the park system of Boston. 

The methods employed by these men were 
practically thé same as those of a celebrated 
snake-hunter, Courtol by name, whose exploits 
have been the subject of official mention in 
France. Courtol lives at Puy, a picturesque 
old city of southern France. His prey is the 
viper—a venomous little reptile which, in various 
forms, infests nearly the whole of Europe, but is 
absent from the New World. 

It is especially abundant in the Mediterranean 
countries, as it was in the day when St. Paul, 
shipwrecked on the island of Malta, lighted a 
fire with sticks, and ‘‘there came a viper out of 
the heat and fastened on his hand.’ Now, as 
then, the people of those parts would account it 
a miracle if the bite of a viper inflicted no harm. 
A bounty is offered in France for the destruction 
of vipers, and it is to obtain this bounty that the 
man Courtol carries on his trade. 

In seven years, and in a single department or 
province, Courtol has killed nine thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five vipers, as shown by the 
ofticial records. The number was so extraor- 
dinary that he was suspected of raising the 
reptiles in captivity for the sake of getting the 
bounty on them, but this charge has been dis- 
proved. 

The viper, for that matter, does not breed 
in captivity. Courtol knows nothing of the 
art of the snake-charmer. He kills his vipers 
when he takes them, and uses them for no 
other purpose than to get the bounty on them, 
and occasionally to skin them and tan the hide 
in order to make garments of the leather. He 
possesses several suits of these strange habili- 
ments. 

A French journalist lately accompanied Courtol 
on one of his viper-hunting expeditions. Wear- 
ing high boots, and provided with a stimulant and 
antiseptics in case of a bite, the correspondent 
followed Courtol, who was dressed also in high 
boots and clothes of the color of the volcanic ash, 
which is the predominating tint of the region 
where he hunts. The snake-hunter was armed 
with two clubs, one of them provided with just 
such a fork as that carried by the Boston rattle- 
snake-catchers. 

In the shaded cleft of a rock—for the viper 
avoids the direct rays of the sun in summer— 
Courtol presently espied a viper where the jour- 
nalist could see no living thing. The reptiles vary 
somewhat in tint, and are expert in protecting 
themselves by seeking the substances which are 
of their color. 

Courtol declares that the young ones look at 
themselves in water mirrors until they ascertain 
what sort of substance they match; and then 
they remain upon it as much as possible. Some 
are almost black, some gray, some reddish; and 
all these tints are found in the soil of this 
region. 

Courtol’s success, the correspondent soon con- 
vinced himself, was due not to any trick, but to 
the exceeding sharpness of his sight, which 
detected a viper instantly, if any part of its body 
was visible, and to his knowledge of the habits 
and haunts of the reptile. On this day, although 
the correspondent could not go on the ground 
which was most infested by the snakes, on account 
of its exceeding roughness, and though he found 
not a single viper on his own account, Courtol 
killed six. 

Upon each of these the correspondent per- 
formed a sort of autopsy, to see upon what the 
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reptiles lived. He found within the creatures 
birds, frogs, and various small animals, all 


| apparently much too big for the snake to swallow. 
| But the viper is gifted, like the boa constrictor, 


with an extraordinary elasticity of the throat and 
body, and can swallow bodies two or three times 
its own diameter. Sometimes, Courtol declares, 
it attempts to swallow too much, and is choked 
to death by excessive mouthfuls. 

Courtol still pursues his trade—a fact which 
indicates that it is practically impossible to exter- 
minate the viper in even a single district. But 


his largest year’s catch—two thousand five hun- | Sows. 


dred and two—was made in 1883, which seems to 
indicate also that the snake is not as common as 
it once was in the department of the Upper Loire. 


e 
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Costly Pearls. 


The lover of gems has always placed high on 
the list the delicate pearl. The Medes, Persians 
and Egyptians showed wonderful fondness for 
this gem. The Persian nobility had a curious 
custom of wearing a single large pearl pendant 
in the right ear. In a later age we read of the 
luxurious youth of Athens following a similar 
fashion. The favorite form of setting at that 
time was a bell of which the pearl formed the 
clapper. Two little bells, with lovely pearls for 
clappers, were found in the ruins of Pompeii. 

The pearl of lustrous whiteness is the pearl of 
pearls in Europe and America, but well-matched 
black pearls are very valuable. The famous 
necklace of black pearls belonging to the Empress 
Eugénie was sold for twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

The Chinese and many other Eastern nations 
prefer the yellow pearl, believing that it pre- 
serves both its lustre and color longer than the 
white. This pearl is said to owe its yellow tint 
to the oysters being allowed to die and putrefy in 
the air, the shells opening by themselves on the 
death of the oyster. Mr. Frank Shelley, in his 
“Legends of Gems,” ascribes the custom to the 
fact that the pearl generally lies close to the edge 
of the shell, and it is feared that many fine pearls 
would be spoiled if the process of opening the 
shell with a knife were practised. 

Pink pearls are in great request among the 
Buddhists, who use them profusely in the 
adorning of their temples. The inhabitants of 
Chipanga are said to have a strange habit of 
placing a pink pearl in the mouth of a dead 
friend before the body is cremated. 

Pink pearls are found in the rivers of South 
America and in the Bahama Islands; black 
pearls in the Gulf of Panama and in Western 
Australia. 

The pearls of California have long been cele- 
brated, and even nearer home, in New Jersey, 
pearls, for years past, have been found of good 
quality and in paying quantities. 

There is a well-authenticated tale to match the 
oid story of Cleopatra’s pearl. It is related of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, the millionaire merchant 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The Spanish am- 
bassador was showing the worst of taste by 
extolling the riches of his sovereign before Queen 
Elizabeth, when to shame him the merchant 
remarked that the queen had subjects who at one 
meal would expend a sum equal to the daily 
revenues of the King of Spain and all his 
grandees put together. 

Not long afterward the ambassador was 
invited to dine with the English knight, who at 
dinner drew from his pocket a pearl for which 
he had previously refused seventy-five thousand 
dollars. He ground it to powder, and drank it 
in a glass of wine to the health of the queen. 
Thus was the boaster rebuked. 


~~ 
* 





Kept his Promise. 


In a New England stage-coach, one summer 
day, there were several men who beguiled the 
time during the nine miles’ trip by telling stories 
of a more or less incredible nature. 


One of the men, whose narrations were received |. 


with open unbelief by most of his audience, told, 
as his final contribution to the entertainment of 
the company, a marvellous story of a man who 
had been injured while blasting rocks. 

“The charge accidentally exploded,” said the 
story-teller, ‘‘and a chisel was driven up under 
and through his chin and head, and came out at 
the top of his skull. But that man, gentlemen, 
recovered from his injuries, and to-day he is as 
well as I am.” 

“T can tell a worse story than that,” said a man 
who had so far been only a listener, when the 
silence which followed this astounding anecdote 
had lasted for some time. 

“Well, go ahead,” said one of the company, 
with an incredulous gasp. 

“A man whom I knew, was firing a salute 
one Fourth of July,” said the quiet man, ‘and 
something burst, and both his arms were blown 
out at the shoulder-joints, his legs were terribly 
mangled, and his skull was fractured.” 

“And he didn’t die?” ejaculated the narrator 
of the rock-blasting incident. 

“Certainly he died,’’ replied the other. 

“Why, but I thought you said—” began the 
remarkable story-teller in feeble remonstrance. 

“T said it was a worse story than yours,” was 
the quiet answer. 
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In Five Chapters.—Chapter II. 


Rosamond plays for the girls, and trouble 


comes of it.—Reggie’s mysterious | 


resolutions. 


HE Newbury House, at which Mrs. Graham 
T had engaged rooms for the summer, was a 
large, old-fashioned boarding-house at 
Kearsarge Village, kept in a way which made it 
so attractive and comfortable that the same 
families were in the habit of returning year after 
year for at least a part of the season. Conse- 
quently they all knew each other well, and were 
prone to look with disfavor upon any new people 
who chanced to come there unless their daim to 
recognition were well established. 

Mrs. Mortimer, the mother of Reginald, was 
the most exclusive of all the dames who congre- 
gated at the Newbury House. When she, 
therefore, discovered that Mrs. Graham was the 
cousin of a Salem friend of hers, and that 
Rosamond Page’s mother was born a Cavendish, 
her fiat went forth that the new arrivals should 
be received into the innermost circle, and their 
position was henceforth an assured one. 

This, however, made but little difference to 
Rosamond and Marcia, who were quite confident 
that they should have a good time with one 
another, even if no one else were to speak to 
them. 

Reginald attached himself to them from the 
beginning. He was not only attracted by the 
violin, but he found a strange fascination in the 
peculiarities of Marcia; and, oddly enough, 
Marcia liked him. 

After tea on the night of their coming the 
girls wandered across the road and down to the 
edge of the little Kearsarge brook, which makes 
its way over rocks and through stubby pasture- 
land from the mountain whose name it bears. 
In front of the Newbury House the brook widens 
perceptibly, and many a stone and grassy bank 
afforded a pleasant resting-place by its rippling 
water, for Marcia and Rosamond were there 
before the days of modern improvement and 
rustic benches. 

Marcia could not altogether hide her dissatis- 
reo with Rosamond for having brought the 
violin. 

“If you had really cared for me, I think you 
would have left it at home,” she said. 

“Why, Marcia,” replied Rosamond, very 
earnestly, “how can you say so? You know I 
love you dearly, but music is going to be my 
profession. I do not dare to let six weeks go by 
without practising—I should lose so much. But 
indeed it won’t trouble you. And as you can’t 
hear the queer sounds I make, I don’t see what 
difference it will make. You can go with me 
and read while I practise.” 

Marcia’s face clouded. 

“I do not think it is kind of you to allude to 
my deafness, especially as you know I am anxious 
that no one here should know Iam deaf. Besides 
I do not like your violin.” 

“There is no one near to hear me, Marcia, and 
I think you are very unreasonable. I know 
you don’t like my violin, and it is a great pity. I 
pap our ideas of friendship are very different. 
it would give me real pleasure if you took a great 
interest in any occupation that was a pleasure 
to you, and that would be a benefit. I should 
pte you. I should feel confident that you cared 
or me, no matter how many other friends you 
had, and no matter what interests. 

“And besides,” she went on, “it isn’t as if I 
played the violin only for pleasure. I must play 
nail — money with it and help the 
You y. i Marcia, if you only understood! 
See you have had plenty of money all 
your life; you don’t know what it is to be poor.” 











Rosamond spoke quickly, but Marcia’s eyes |to ignore him as much as possible, and she 


followed every word. 

“And you do not know what it is to be shut 
out from what gives you so much pleasure,” she 
said. ‘‘You do not know, Rosamond, what it is 
for me to sit and watch your face when you are 
playing. I see so many different expressions 
pass over it. I see your eyes light up, I see you 
looking radiantly happy, while to me all is 
silence. I do not know what music is like. If I 


only had some idea of it I could fancy the rest, | 


but I cannot even imagine it.’’ 

Rosamond’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
threw her arms around her friend. 

“Forgive me, Marcia dear! I ought never to 
forget what you are deprived of.” 

They sat in silence for a few minutes, looking 
at the water which was growing dark in the 
increasing twilight, when a loud “‘Boh!” uttered 
behind them made Rosamond jump as though 
she were shot. Marcia did not hear it, and of 
course sat perfectly still. 

“Well, if you aren’t 
an A-one-er!”’ said Reg- 
inald, coming around in 
front of them and gaz- 
ing at Marcia. “Why, 
I never should have 
thought that you’d be 
the one to keep quiet! 
Didn’t Miss Rosamond 
Page bounce up and 
down likea tennis-ball ? 
Doesn’t anything make 
you jump ?” 

“T do not know,” re- 
plied Marcia. 

“T mean to find out,’’ 
observed Reggie, with 
determination. “Great 
Scott! You're the first 
girl I ever came across 
that didn’t jump when 
I crept up like that and 
cried ‘Boh!’ in her ears. 
What are you doing 
here ?”’ 

“Talking, of course,’’ 
said Rosamond, who 
had already grown 
slightly weary of Reg- 
gie’sattentions, but was 
too sweet-natured to 
show it. 

“You weren’t talk- 
ing much when I came 
along. I think you were 
just getting pretty spoony. Where’s the fiddle?” 

“Tn the house,” said Rosamond, rising abruptly. 
“Come, Marcia, it isgetting damp. Let’s go in.” 

She drew Marcia up by the hand, and the three 
climbed the steep little path which led to the road. 

It did not take long to become acquainted with 
the other young people in the house, and by the 
end of the first week they were all, with the 
exception of Marcia, on most friendly terms. 
She as usual wished to hold back, but Rosamond 
was of a sociable disposition, and drew her into 
the circle, even against her will. The other 
girls thought her very quiet and were inclined 
to call her disagreeable, but they all liked 
Rosamond. 

After their conversation the first evening 
Marcia honestly tried to conquer her repugnance 
to the violin, and fully determined to give Rosa- 
mond opportunities for practising. The next 
day, after dinner, she said to her that she would 
go to her room for an hour, and that she had 
better take that time for her music. 

Rosamond, surprised and touched, hugged 
Marcia impulsively, and then ran gaily off to get 
her instrument. Very soon she slipped away to 
the woods, and the sound of her bow could have 
been heard scraping away most industriously 
had any one chanced to wander that way; but 
the paths in the ‘‘Enchanted” and the “‘Cathedral” 
woods about North Conway are many and 
devious, and Rosamond counted upon being 
undiscovered. 

She reckoned, however, without her host, the 
“host’’ in this instance being the ubiquitous 
Reginald Allison Mortimer, 3rd. She had 
scarcely settled herself, with her rack set up 
before her, and begun a conscientious study of 
exercises, when his own peculiar war-whoop 
awoke the echoes along with the strains of the 
violin, and she knew that she was no longer 
alone. 

““T saw you scooting off,”? he observed, affably, 
“and I thought I’d come, too. Now let’s see how 
you do it.” 

He seated himself on a neighboring rock and 
watched in silence for fully five minutes. 
Rosamond concluded that it was her best policy 





| 








twanged away as unconsciously as though the | 
small urchin with the keen, elderly face were on 
the top of Mt. Washington instead of being 
within four feet of her. 

“Giminy !”’ exclaimed he, at last. 
easy. Let me havea try.” 

For answer Rosamond gave him a scornful 
glance, and continued her efforts. 

“T say, aren’t you going to let me?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Oh, I say, come now! That’s mean. I 
thought of course you’d let me. Aren’t you 
really going to?’’ 

“No,” said Rosamond, with decision, ‘‘I really 
am not.” 

“T call that mean. 
try it?” 

“Not any one who did not know how to play.” 


“That looks 


Wouldn’t you let any one 





“Wouldn’t you let Miss Marcia Graham?” 
“No.” Rosamond smiled when she said this. 


The mere idea of Marcia touching the hated | 
violin was so amusing! 

“‘What’s the joke?” asked her companion. 

“Oh, nothing !’’ 

“Yes, it is something. You’re tickled to 
pieces. Guess Miss Marcia Graham doesn’t like 
the fiddle,” said Reginald, shrewdly. 

“Why should you think that?” 

“Oh, I saw her face when you brought it. 
doesn’t like it, does she?” 

“T can’t talk any more—I must practise; and 
I wish you would oblige me by going away. I 
like to be alone.” 

“T don’t want to go away,” returned Reggie, 
amiably, “and the woods are big enough for us 
both. Go ahead. I’ll watch, and some day 
maybe you'll let me have a try.” 

Two weeks passed. Marcia continued to keep 
her new resolution and gave Rosamond the oppor- 
tunities she desired, and Reginald also made the 
most of them. Every day, however, Rosamond 
declined to let Reggie take the violin, and every 
day his desire grew more ardent, and he resolved 
that, whether she were willing or not, he would, 
as he expressed it, “havea try” at Rosamond’s 
violin. 

One afternoon, just as she was slipping away 
as usual, hoping against hope that Reginald 
would not accompany her, she was seen by a 
gay group of girls who were sitting at the other 
end of the piazza. One of them, Lillian Grey by 
name, darted toward her. 

“This isn’t a bit fair, Rosamond!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘You are very selfish to steal off this 
way with your violin and never play for anybody. 
Please and come play to us now!” 

“Oh, I can’t!” said Rosamond. 
can’t, though I should be glad to.”’ 

She knew that Marcia would not like it if she 
played for them. 

“But it isn’t polite not to play when you are 
asked, and you say yourself you would like to, 
so why shouldn’t you ?” 

“T can’t explain,” said Rosamond, somewhat 
lamely, ‘‘but really, girls, you must excuse me. 
I only brought my violin up here for practising, 
and I do that in the woods.” 


She 


“T really 





MARCIA WENT NEARER AND LOOKED OUT OF 


**But why do you go off to the woods, when we 
should all like to hear you play, even if you only 
gave us some exercises?” persisted Lillian. 
**Miss Graham isn’t here, and we all think she is 
the one who won’t let you play.” 

“That’s so,”’ said Reginald, who had been an 
attentive listener to the conversation. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said Rosamond, hurriedly. 
She did not wish Marcia to be criticised or 
blamed. 

After all, perhaps it would be better for her to 
yield. Mareja was in her room, and would not 
see her. She would tell her about it afterward. 
Rosamond had been brought up to think it rude 
to refuse to play when she was asked from the 
time that she first put bow to fiddle-strings. 

Finally she yielded, and the girls led her in 
triumph to their end of the porch, and soon soft 
strains of music filled the summer air. There 


| were no exercises practised then, and Rosamond, 


her mind absorbed in the melody she was 











THE WINDOW. 


creating, forgot Marcia, her audience, everything, 
in her beloved art. 

Marcia, in her room at the other end of the 
house, suddenly thought of a book that she was 
reading which she had left in one of the parlors. 
She would go and get it. 

She found the book and was about to leave the 
room, when she happened to glance out of the 
window. What were all those girls doing on the 
porch? They seemed to be perfectly silent, sitting 
in a close group, some leaning forward, all with 
look of intense interest on their faces. What 
could it be? Marcia went nearer and looked out 
of the window. 

There was Rosamond, her lithe figure straight- 
ened, one foot thrust slightly forward, her violin 
at her shoulder, her right hand with the bow 
moving slowly, caressingly, tenderly, and on her 
face and in her eyes the rapt, far-away expression 
which Marcia knew so well and could never 


| understand. 


She was playing to them! 

So this was what she did when she pretended 
to go to the woods to practise! Probably she 
had done it every afternoon, and had made the 
other girls promise not to tell. Nothing was 
more likely. Perhaps she had even told them 
that Marcia did not like music because she was 
deaf. She crept behind the curtain and watched. 
She knew she could not be seen. Presently 
Rosamond faltered, then stopped abruptly. 

“T can’t play any more, girls. Somehow I 
don’t feel like it.” 

“Oh, Rosamond, don’t stop!” they all cried. 
“It is heavenly! And you looked as if you were 
enjoying it, too. What changed you so suddenly ?” 

*“T don’t know. I had entirely forgotten you 
all,—not very complimentary, but true,—when 
something called me back to earth and made me 
feel out of tune. I am very queer in that way. 
Something or somebody was not in sympathy 
with me,” and she looked around uneasily. 
“How can you say so?” they exclaimed. 
‘‘We were all entranced.” 

“Yes, I don’t think it was one of you. Per- 
haps I am keeping somebody awake who is 
trying to get a nap in one of the rooms. At any 
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rate, the feeling is there, and I can’t play any 
more to-day. I will go to the woods now if 
you don’t mind, and try my old exercises. Au 
rvevoir! Don’t mind what I said. I tell you, I 
am degidedly queer about music, and it wasn’t 
any of you, I am sure.” 

She closed the violin case and ran off, followed 
as usual by Reggie. 

“| wonder what it was,” she said to herself 
on the way. “I felt just as I do when Marcia is 
near when I am playing. She could not possibly 
have been there, though, for I should have seen 
her, and beside, she always goes to sleep at this 
time.” 

Marcia had read all that was being said from 
behind the curtain. She stayed there for a 
moment, even after Rosamond had gone. She 
did not mean to act dishonorably, but she felt 
weak and miserable, and as if it were an effort 
to move. 

She was so disappointed in Rosamond! It had 
cost her a tremendous effort every day to give 
Rosamond the 
time for practis- 
ing, and this was 
the way she had 
repaid her. 

And they all 
looked so happy 
as they listened to 
her! What was 
this musie? Why 
was she alone shut 
out from it? 

And then she 
saw Lillian Grey 
speak to the 
others, and com- 
ment upon Rosa- 
mond’s sudden 
departure. Lillian 
was sitting direct- 
ly opposite, and Marcia could read upon her lips 
every word with perfect ease. 

“There is something very odd ‘about it all,” 
said Lillian, “and there is some reason why 
Rosamond Page will not play for us oftener. I 
think she only did it now because that Graham 
girl had gone to her room. I wish I could make 
it out. It is my private opinion the Graham 
girl hates music, and won’t let that poor, down- 
trodden Rosamond play for us.” 

Some one replied to this whom Marcia could 
not see, and then Lillian spoke again : 

“It is because she is rich, I suppose, and very 
probably does lots for Rosamond. That is the 
only thing that can account for her devotion, for 
the Graham girl is certainiy very disagreeable 
and awfully exacting. Well, perhaps if I were 
poor and somebody brought me up here for the 
summer I’d try to be nice to her, even if she did 
look snappy at me with those piercing eyes. Do 
you notice she never looks you straight in the 
face? Always fixes her eyes a little lower down, 
and half the time won’t answer you. I, for one, 
can’t endure the sight of her.” 

Marcia had stayed long enough. She crept 
away to her room and locked herself in. So this 
was the result of the trip to the mountains, and 
of telling no one that she was deaf! They all 
‘hated her. 

And Rosamond! Rosamond had deceived her 
by playing for those girls, and had only pretended 
to care for her. It was an open secret, then, that 
Rosamond only liked her because she was rich. 
She would see! She would find some means of 
proving her affection. 

In the meantime Rosamond, in the woods, was 
having a dispute with Reginald. 

“I tell you I won’t let you try it, and that’s 
the end of it!’’ she exclaimed crossly; at last. 
“Do go away and leave me in peace—I’m tired 
to death of you!’’ 

Her nerves were unstrung, and she scarcely 
knew what she was saying. She longed to be 
alone. 

“Giminy, but you’re mad! Very well, I’ll 
leave you,” retorted Reginald, “but I’ll tell you 
one thing. I’ll pay you up for not letting me 
try your old fiddle; yes I wilt; and when I[ 
say a thing I mean it, too! I’ll get even with you 
yet!” 

Rosamond paid no attention to this threat, and 
he walked off with his hands in his pockets. 
He, too, had made a resolution, and he retired to 
a secluded spot to formulate his ideas. In a 
short time he rose, clapped his leg ecstatically 
with his hand, and went back to the house. 

From the expression of his face that evening 
his sister Evangeline inferred that he was plotting 
mischief, but it was impossible to discover his 
schemes. He beamed upon the company at 
large, but went to bed peacefully and quietly. 
Evangeline hoped that she had been mistaken in 
suspecting him. 

When Rosamond returned she found Marcia 
much as usual. She told her of having played 
the violin on the piazza, and was surprised and 
somewhat cheered to find that Marcia took it 
so quietly. She merely said, “Did you? Ah, 
yes, I understand perfectly,’ and changed the 
conversation. 

The nextday a large party of the young people 
were to go up Mount Kearsarge, and after plan- 
ning the expedition they separated early and 
went to bed, that they might be in good condition 
for the tramp. 

Marcia and Reginald each lay awake for a 
long time, thinking. 
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To-morrow was to see to-day’s resolve carried | 
into effect, so each one thought, unknown to the 
other. ELLEN DouGLAs DELAND. 

(To be continued.) 
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WORLD-FAVOR. 
World-favor is a sea, where wisdom’s pes pe 
Sinks ‘neath the surface, never more 
While heads with cork, instead of Drains | for’ freight, 
On the world’s crest are borne to fortune’s skies. 
Logan. 


How the Milk was Saved. 


OBBY and Tommy Bascomb were 
3 «twins. Their father was a fisher- 
man who lived on an island at the 
mouth of one of the harbors on the | 
Maine coast. Several fishermen’s 
cottages clustered on the southeast side of the 
island. Here was a little harbor sheltered from 











BRINGING HOME THE MILK. 


the winter storms, with a sandy beach where the 
men hauled up their dories and nets and piled 
their lobster-pots. 

Up on the hill behind the cottages stood an 


Bascomb gave her assent. It did not occur to 
her that the boy might not be able to swim. He 
was at the hotel for the first time, in charge of 
an aunt. Mrs. Bascomb’s own lads could swim 
almost as soon as they could walk, as could every 
other boy of her acquaintance. 

So Harold scrambled aboard, and then Jim, 
the big dog, declared unmistakably his intention 
to accompany them. 

Poor Mrs. Basecomb’s objections to this on the 
strength of his weight were overcome by the 
Tombobs’ declaration that Harold and Jim 
together weren’t nearly as heavy as pa, and they 
had often rowed him. 

So Jim tumbled in, and was admonished with 
a shake of the tiller to lie down aud keep quiet, 
and with the empty milk-cans heaped up in the 
bow, they started off, the Tombobs standing up 
and rowing in fisherman fashion, facing forward, 
while Harold, as helmsman under Tommy’s 
instructions, reclined comfortably in the stern. 

Mrs. Bascomb, with her sturdy arms akimbo, 





watched the expedition with mingled pride and 
anxiety until it disappeared. 

“T sha’n’t feel easy a bit till they get back,” 
she said to herself, as she trudged back to the 


old-fashioned, comfortable summer hotel, to which | cottage. 


the same families came summer after summer. 
These visitors were as well known and friendly 
among the natives as they were among them- 
selves. The children of the island and those from 
the cities played and romped on the beach and 
rocks, and grew strong and brown and weather- 
wise together. 

Bobby and Tommy were ten years old, and 
being exactly alike and never having been seen 
at any noticeable distance from each other, had 
come to be known among the islanders as the 
“‘Tombobs,” which simplified matters. Nobody 
but their parents could tell them apart, and if 
you called one, both were sure to respond. 

In the summer their father had charge of the 
small yacht kept by the hotel people, and among 
his other responsibilities was that of going over 
to the town on the mainland every evening to 
get the supply of milk for the hotel. Season 
after season he had made the daily trip, sailing if 
there was avind enough, and rowing if there was 
not, often taking the Tombobs with him and 
letting them row part of the way, if there was 
not much hurry. 

One afternoon in July “‘Cap’n” Bascomb had 
taken a party from the hotel to sail on the yacht, 
and was becalmed outside the harbor, so that 
when the time came for him to go for the milk 
he had not appeared. Mrs. Bascomb walked up 
the hill, and saw the yacht lying hopelessly far 
out at sea. She went down to the beach where 
the Tombobs and a boy from the hotel of about 
the same age were playing. 

‘*Boys,” she called, “your pa’s becalmed more’n 
three mile out. and he’ll never get over for the 
milk to-night! You run upandask Caleb Harlow 
if he won’t go over and ’blige your pa.” 

“Why can’t we go for it, ma?’ asked the 
Tombobs together. 

“Well, I don’t know as I’d like to have you go 
alone, boys; it’s kind of late. And beside, your 
pa’s taken the dory along.” 

“We can take the old dory. We've been 
fixing it, and it’s all right. Please can’t we go?” 

Cap’n Bascomb had lately bought a new fishing 
dory. The old one, considerably the worse for | 
wear, was used for puttering along the shore 





and for the twins’ amusement. 

Mrs. Bascomb looked dubious, and walked over 
to where the old dory lay hauled up. It looked 
serviceable. The evening was fine, with every 
indication to her trained eye that the calm would 
last many hours yet, and she disliked to have | 
the work done outside of the family, even for | 
once. So finally she yielded to the pleadings of | 
the boys and helped them to push off the dory, | 
with many admonitions not to wait in the town, | 
but to come right back, and to be “dreadful | 
careful.” 

Harold Blake, the boy from the hotel, had 
been watching the preparations wistfully, with 
his hand on the neck of a big Newfoundland dog, | 
his constant companion, and at last he broke out: 

**Tombobs, let me go?” 

“All right,” said the twins. ‘Come ahead.” 

“Oh, I guess I wouldn’t go, Harold,” said Mrs. | 
Bascomb. ‘I don’t believe your aunt would like | 
it. You’d better run up and ask her.”’ 

“Can’t,” said Harold. ‘‘She’s out on the yacht. | 
Anyway, she said I might do anything the! 
Tombobs did.” 

This argument was unanswerable, and Mrs. | 





The mainland town was hidden from the sight 
of the little bunch of cottages by a precipitous 
bluff that ran out from the island. The base of 
the bluff rose straight out of the sea, but all 
around it were small ledges of rock, visible only 
at low water, among which the swift sea currents 
ran, especially at half-tide. 

As the boat approached the end of the bluff the 
tide was ebbing and was almost ‘‘dead low,” and 
Tommy called to Harold, the steersman, ‘*You 
want to keep outside those rocks! If we get 
amongst ’em, they'll bang the old boat all to 
nothing.” 

So Harold kept her outside, and soon they 
were in sight of the town. The fishing village 
had disappeared from view. 

They reached the wharf where the milk was 
waiting for them just as the sun was sinking, 
and the jovial milk dealer helped them to land 
the empty cans, and stowed the full ones so that 
the dory would trim properly. Just as they 
were ready to start on the return voyage, the fat 
town cooper came trotting down the wharf with 
a small empty barrel in his arms. 

“Hi!” he called. ‘“‘You boys are from the 
island, aint you? Well, don’t you want to oblige 
me by taking this barrel over? It’s a water-cask 
I’ve been making for Mr. Gray’s yacht, and he’s 
in a big hurry for it. It’ll save me sending it over 
to-morrow.” 

The boys were willing, so the cask was placed 
between two of the thwarts. 

“You’ve got considerable of a load there, aint 
you?” said the milkman, as he and the cooper 
watched them turn the dory about. ‘‘Look out 
for the rocks off the bluff. The tide’s coming in, 
and the water’ll be running pretty swift there.” 

So back they started in the light of the afterglow. 

As they neared the bluff Tommy said, “It’s 
getting late, Bob. Let’s go through the channel, 
instead of going ’way outside the rocks. We'll 
get home twice as quick.” 

“Think we can?” asked Bobby. 

“Sure,” answered Tommy. “I don’t believe 
it’s running very hard,” and he pointed out to 
Harold the course to follow by which they could 
go past the rocks close to the bluff, and avoid the 
long pull outside. 

“Perhaps one of us better take the tiller, 
Tom,” suggested Bobby; but Harold was so 
sure he could steer the boat safely that they let 
him keep it. 

As they came nearer the ugly, seaweed-covered 
rocks they began to feel the force of the current, 
which was running around the bluff and among 
the rocks faster than they had expected. 


**Look out, Harold!” cried Tommy. “Here,” 


| he added, as the bow gave a yaw and narrowly 


missed a pointed rock, ‘‘you better let me take 
her, and you row! Quick, now!” 

Harold, ready enough now, jumped up and 
started to change places with Tommy, but in his 
| bewilderment he forgot Jim, the dog, and stepped 
| on his hind leg. 

Poor Jim gave a yelp and wriggled aside, 
causing the boat to heel over a trifle. The two 
boys lost their balance and fell in a heap in the 


| bottom, and the next second the dory whirled half 


around, and struck violently a low bunch of rocks. 

The rotten boards gave way almost like paper, 
and the water rushed aboard in cataracts. The 
boys scrambled out on the rock in lively fashion, 
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the Tombobs helping the dazed and scared 
Harold. Jim took care of himself and followed 
them. Bobby instinctively seized the painter, and 
prevented the wrecked boat from drifting away. 

This was not a pleasant predicament for three 
small boys and a dog: on a little rock, with a 
rapidly rising tide which would soon cover it, 
darkness coming on, and no boat. 

‘What are you going to do?” asked Harold, 
utterly dependent on his more experienced com- 
panions. 3 

“T don’t know,” said Bobby. “Holler, I guess.” 

So they all three “‘hollered” at the top of their 
lungs; even Jim rose to the occasion, and barked 
his very best. But the village was a good mile 
and a half away, and even if their shouts were 
heard, it would be some time before they would 
convey any idea that the boys were in danger. 
The tide was rising all the time. 

“Think we could swim it, 
Tommy. 

“Might,” answered Bobby. 

**But I can’t swim,” said Harold. 

“Not at all?” exclaimed the Tombobs, aghast 
at this confession. 

“Not a single bit. You know I’ve been sort of 
an invalid all my life.” 

“Couldn’t you with one of those planks, if we 
helped you?”’ asked Tommy. Harold looked at 
the distance and shook his head, and then a brave 
look came into his eyes. 

“If you fellows want to go,” he said, faltering 
a little, “‘you go, and I'll stay with Jim. P’raps 
some one will come.” 

“Well, I guess not!” indignantly replied the 
Tombobs, and Bobby added, ‘There isn’t going 
to be any going without you, and Jim, too.” 

Then he gave a jump, as one inspired, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Let’s make Jim tow us ashore, with 
the milk-cans —” 

‘*For life-preservers!” brokein Tommy. ‘But 
we shall have to empty ’em,” he added, doubt- 
fully. ‘*Pa’ll be real angry.” 

“Well, I guess he’d rather have us than the 
milk, wouldn’t he?” demanded Bobby, in an 
injured tone. 

“Course he would! I didn’t mean that,” 
replied Tommy; and then an idea struck him, 
and he jumped as Bobby had. ‘Tell you what! 
Let’s empty ’em into that barrel, and tow that, 
too!” 

In a moment more, with Harold’s help, they 
had the barrel out on the rocks. It was a new, 
brass-bound yachts’ water-breaker, and the bung 
was hanging by a string. 

They landed the cans, opened each one, and 
carefully poured the contents into the new recep- 
tacle. There were just seven cans,—pretty big 
ones,—and the barrel was about two-thirds full 
when the last one was empty. 

With an oar Tommy drove the bung in tight, 
and the other two recorked. the cans and pounded 
the stoppers in on the rocks, while Jim gazed 
wonderingly at the preparations. 

“This is going to be pretty rough on Jim,” 
said Harold. “He can’t tow us and the barrel,too.” 

“Oh, we'll help him pull,” answered Tommy. 

“We've got to save the milk somehow,”’ said 
Bobby. 

The handles of the cans were just the right 
size for the boys to slip their arms through up 
to the shoulders, and soon they were all equipped 
with two cans apiece, which they tied together 
behind with pieces cut from the boat’s painter. 
The odd can they attached to Jim’s collar, 
disgusting him considerably. 

Bobby then took the rest of the painter, and 
tying one end with a sailorly knot to one of the 
brass handles of the barrel, made the other fast 
to the dog’s collar, while ‘Tommy took the little 
anchor out of the boat, and after tying the oars to 
the road-line, he jammed a fluke of the anchor 
intg a cleft of the rock. 

‘“*Might as well anchor her here,” he remarked, 
philosophically. “If there’s any of her left 
to-morrow, pa can come out and get it.’’ 

By this time the water was almost at the top of 
the rock, and the current was swirling by like a 
river. The twins knew that this current would 
carry them into clear water and directly toward 
home, without being swift enough to hurt them 
if they chanced to strike a rock. 

The bluff was comparatively near, but they 
could not possibly land there, and the beach 
where the Bascomb’s cottage stood was as near a 
point to make for as any. 

“All ready!” said Tommy. “Now, Harold, 
you take a tight grip of Jim’s collar and just 
hang on. Bob and I'll swim behind and push 
the barrel. You aren’t scared, are you?” 

“N-no,” answered Harold, pluckily. 

The twins gently pushed the barrel into the 
water, wading in as far as they could and holding 
on to it, while Harold, with both hands on the 
dog’s collar, urged him in and gingerly waded 
after them. 

“We'll keep alongside of you till we get out 0! 
the currents,” said Bobby, “and after that we'l 
push. All ready? 


Bob?” asked 


Go-ahead !” 

With a splash the expedition: started. The 
milk-cans kept them up finely, and they drifted 
smoothly along, a Tombob on each side of 
Harold, steering him and the dog among the 
rocks, with the barrel pulled up close. In the 
fading twilight the lights of the cottages were 
beginning to glimmer. 

“There’s our house,” said 
ma’s begun to be scared yet?” 

“No,” answered Tommy ; 


Bobby. “Think 


“she won't bother 
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for half an hour yet. Say, this is kind of fun. 
How do you like it, Harold?” 

Harold said he liked it pretty—w—ell. Jim 
said nothing, but paddled steadily on and kept 
his opinions to himself. 

A few yards more and they were out of the 
currents, and a long stretch of clear, calm water 
lay before them. The painter straightened out, 
and the weight of the barrel stopped the dog’s 
progress with a slight jerk. 

‘‘Now we shall have to work,” said Tommy. 
“You all right, Harold?” , 

“Yes,” said Harold, tightening his hold on 
Jim’s collar. 

The twins paddled back behind the barrel and 
began to push, swimming with their legs. The 
dog started sturdily ahead, and the strange pro- 
cession proceeded on its way across the little bay 
through the warm summer sea. 

The moon was just rising. The yacht, with 
Cap’n Bascomb in charge, had succeeded, with 
the help of a friendly steam-launch, in getting 
around the other end of the harbor, and had 
come to anchor within a few yards of the beach. 
The ladies were preparing to step into the launch 
to go ashore, when some one suddenly exclaimed : 

“Captain, what in the world are those things 
coming along there?” 

Cap’n Bascomb looked. ‘Blessed if I know!” 
said he, gazing open-mouthed at the extraordinary 
objects approaching in the moonlight. 

The queer-looking group came steadily on till 
it was in a line with and passing the yacht, 
whose assembled company gazed in amazement 
and curiosity, when suddenly a voice arose out of 
it, saying: 

“We're all right now. 

Cap’n Bascomb jumped. 
wasn’t the Tombobs’ voice!’ 
“Tombobs, ahoy !” 

“Hullo, pa!” answered the combined voices of 
the ‘ombobs. 

“What you got there, and what are you 
doing?” demanded the amazed father. 

“Bringing home the milk,” answered the Tom- 
bobs, serenely. CHARLES B. Howarp. 


I can touch bottom.” 
“Blessed if that 
he exclaimed. 
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HEROES. 
When the sun of Liberty 
Grows dim to mortal eyes. 


8, 
From out the gloom, like radiant stars, 
The world’s true heroes rise. 


Mrs. Botta. 
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Finding two Bird’s-Nests. 
By John Burroughs. 


CONSIDER myself lucky if, in the 
course of a season, | can pick up two 
or three facts in natural history that 
are new tome. ‘lo have a new delight 
in an old or familiar fact is not always 
easy, and is perhaps quite as much to 
be desired. The familiar we always 
have with us; to see it with fresh eyes 
so as to have a new pleasure in it—that is a 

great point. 

I think one never sees a bird’s-nest of any kind 
without new pleasure. It is such a pretty secret, 
and is usually so well kept by the tree, or bank, 
or bit of ground that holds it; and then it is such 
a dainty and exquisite cradle or nursery amid its 
rough and wild surroundings—a point so cher- 
ished and cared for in the apparently heedless 
economy of the fields or woods! 

When it is a new nest and one long searched 
for, the pleasure is of course proportionally 
ereater. Such a pleasure came to me one day last 
summer in early July in the finding of the nest 
of the water-thrush or water-wagtail. 

The nest of its cousin, the oven-bird, called by 
the old ornithologists the golden-crowned thrush, 
was familiar to me,as it probably is to most country 
boys—a nest partly thrust under the dry leaves 
upon the ground in the woods, and holding 
four or five whitish eggs covered with reddish- 
brown spots. ‘The mother bird is in size less 
than the sparrow, and in color is a light olive with 
a speckled breast, and she is the prettiest walker 
to be seen in the woods. 

The water-accentor or wagtail is a much rarer 
bird, and of a darker olive green. As the color 
of the oven-bird harmonizes with the dry leaves 
over which it walks, so the color of the wagtail is 
in keeping with the dark-veined brooks and forest 
pools along which it flits and near which it nests. 

With me it isan April bird. When the spice- 
bush is in bloom along the fringes of the creeks, 
and the leaves of the adder’stongue or fawn 
lily have pierced the mold, I expect to hear the 
water-thrush. Its song is sudden, bright and 
ringing. It contrasts with its surroundings like 
the flower of the bloodroot which you may have 
seen that day. 

It is the large-billed, or Louisiana water-thrush 
of which I am speaking. ‘The other species, or 
New York water-accentor, is more rare with me, 
and goes farther into the mountains. 

; The large-billed is a quick, shy, emphatic bird 
in its manner. Some birds, like the true thrushes, 
affect one as of a serene, contemplative disposi- 
tion ; there is a kind of harmony and tranquillity 
in all their movements; but the bird I am speak- 
ing of is sharp, restless, hurried. Its song is 
brill lant, its movements quick and decisive. You 
hear its emphatic chirp, and see it dart swiftly 











beneath or through the branches that reach out 
over the creek. 

It nests upon the ground or amid the roots of 
an upturned tree in the woods near the water 
which it haunts. Every season for many years 
I have looked for the nest, but failed to find it 
till last summer. 

My boy and I were camping in the Catskills, 
when one day, as I was slowly making my way 


down one of those limpid trout streams, I saw a| about their business; but this one that tarried | young. 
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mate, then took to wing, and to fresh peering and | that dashed away from the bank but a few feet 


abuse of the strange object on the bank. 


The male was soon on the scene again, and 


from me. I took it to be the oven-bird. 
Looking to the spot from whence it started, I 


after a little flourishing, entered the shadow of | saw a bird with a striped head standing on the 


the cavern as before. 
terval, the female did the same. 


Then, after a longer in- 


| exe of a nest in the side of the shelving bank, 
with something white in its beak. I saw the 


Their suspicions began to be lulled. They had | heads of the young birds beneath, and took in 


seen fishermen many, a few every day for weeks, 
and had grown used to them: they had gone on 





WATER- THRUSH. 


water-thrush dart from out a pile of logs and 
driftwood that the floods had left on the margin 
of the stream. ‘The bird at once betrayed much 
anxiety, and I knew the nest was near. 

I proceeded carefully to explore the pile of drift- 
wood, and especially the roots of an upturned 
tree which it held. I went over the mass almost 
inch by inch several times. There was a little 
cavern in it, a yard or more deep, where the light 


was dim; a little translucent pool of water 
formed the floor of it, and kept me from passing | 


its threshold. I suspected the nest was in there 
amid the roots or broken branches, but my eye 
failed to detect it. 

“IT will go on with my fishing,” I said, ‘‘and 
return to-morrow and lay siege to this secret.’’ 

So on the morrow I returned, and carefully 
secreted myself on a mossy bank a few yards 
from the pile of driftwood. Presently the parent 
bird came with food in its beak, but instantly 
spying me, though I fancied that in my reeumbent 


position and old gray clothes I simulated well an | 


old log, she grew alarmed and refused to approach 
the nest. 

She flitted nervously about from point to point, 
her attention directed to me and uttering a sharp, 
chiding note. Soon her mate came, and the two 
birds flitted about me, peering, attitudinizing, 
scolding. ‘The moth- 
er bird is always the 
bolder and more de- 
monstrative on such 
occasions. I was 
amused at her arts 
and feints and her 
sudden fits of alarm. 
Sometimes she would 
quickly become silent, 
and = stealthily ap- 
proach the entrance 
of the little cavern in 
the pile of driftwood ; 
then, her fears and 
suspicions reviving, 
with emphatic chirps 
she would try again 
to penetrate the mys- 
tery of that motion- 
less, prostrate form 
on the bank. 

- The dead branch of 
a tree that slanted 
down to the bed of 
the stream near me 
was her favorite 
perch. Inch by inch 
she would hop up it, 
her body moving like 
a bandmaster’s baton, 
her notes sharp and 
chiding, her wings 
slightly drooping, and 
bringing first one eye 
and then the other to 
bear upon the sup- 
posed danger. 

While she was thus 
engaging my atten- 
tion, I saw the male quickly slip into the little 
cavern with loaded beak, and in a moment reap- 
pear. He ran swiftly along the dry pebbles a few 
yards, and then took to wing, and joined in the cry 
against me. Ina few moments h2 disappeared, 
presumably in quest of more food. 

Then the mother, after many fetnts and passes 
and false moves, and half-fearfui of her own 
rashness, darted into the little cavern also. Then 
she shot out from it on nimble foot, as had her 








WORM-EATING 





and seemed bent on finding out other people’s 
business—here was cause for alarm! 

In less than half an hour I felt sure I had the 
birds’ secret—I had seen in the recesses of the 
little cavern the exact spot where they seemed to 
pause a moment and then turn back. 
proached the spot confidently; I got down on 
my knees and charged my eyes to find it. 

I am surprised that they seem baffled. At the 
particular niche or shelf in the mass of roots 
they report only moss or moist stones—no nest 
there. I peer long and long. ‘The little pool of 
limpid water keeps me five or six feet away. 

Well, there must be some unseen hole or 
cavity in there which leads to the nest beyond the 
reach of the eye. But I will watch again and be 
sure. So I retreat to the bank, and the same little 
comedy or drama is played as before. 

At last I am positive I can put my hand upon 
the nest. I procure a fragment of a board, 
bridge over the little pool, thrust my head into 
the dim light of the cavity, and closely scan every 
inch of the surface. No nest, saystheeye. Then 
I will try another sense; I will feel with my 
hand. 

Slowly my hand explores the place; presently 
it touches something soft and warm at the very 
spot where I had seen the birds pause. It is the 
backs of the young 
birds; they have flat- 
tened themselves 
down until their beaks 
are on a level with 
the top of the nest. 
They have baffled the 
eye because, in the 
scant light, they blend 
perfectly with their 
surroundings and just 
fill the depression of 
the nest. The hand, 
going behind form 
and color, finds them 
out. I felt that I had 
penetrated one of the 
prettiest little secrets 
in all the woods, and 
got a new glimpse of 
the art and cunning of 


a bird. 
The young were be- 
tween down and 


feather, of a grayish 
slate color, and they 
played their part well. 
Atmy approach they 
would settle down in 
the nest till, instead 
of five, they became 
one, and that one a 
circular mass of dark 
bluish stone or frag- 
ment of bark. When 
I withdrew or con- 
cealed myself, they 
would raise up and 
their individual forms 
become outlined. 

Another new nest which it was my luck to 
find the past summer was that of the worm- 
eating warbler, a bird of the Carolinian fauna, 
that heretofore has not been known to breed in 
our state—NewYork. It was a new find, then, 
in a double sense, new to me and new to the 
ornithology of the state. 

One day in early June, as I was walking along 
a path on the side of a bushy hill, near dense 
woods, I had a glimpse of a small brown bird 


WARBLER. 





So I ap-| 


|the situation instantly; I had surprised the 

mother bird while she was waiting upon her 
She stood motionless, half-turned toward 
me, and kept the white mass in her beak. 

Neither of us stirred for a minute or two, and 
the other parent made no sound, though he 
lingered but a few yards away. 

Presently I slowly withdrew and sat down a 
few paces away. The male bird now became 
quite uneasy, and flitted from bush to bush and 
uttered his alarm chirp. ‘The mother bird never 
stirred. I could see her loaded beak from where 
I sat. In twoor three minutes she dropped or 
otherwise disposed of her morsel, but kept her 
place above her young. Then her mate, taking 
his cue from her, quieted down and soon disap- 
peared from view. 

After long waiting I approached the nest, and 
pausing ten feet away, regarded it some moments. 
The bird never stirred. Then I came nearer, 
and when I sat down within four or five feet of 
the nest, the bird flew out upon the ground before 
me, and sought to lure me away by practising 
the old confidence game that birds so often resort 
to on such occasions. 

She was seized with incipient paralysis in 
her members; she dragged herself about upon 
the ground; she quivered and tottered and 
panted with open beak, and seemed on the point 
of going all to pieces. Seeing this game did not 
work and that I remained unmoved, she suddenly 
changed her tactics; she flew up to a limb and 
gave me a piece of her mind in no equivocal 
terms. This brought the male, and true to his 
name, he had a worm in his beak. 

Both now joined in the scolding, and the 
rumpus attracted a vireo to the spot, who came 
to see what the danger really was. But evidently 
the warblers regarded his presence as an 
intrusion. 
| The nest was in the edge of the bank where 
the soil was broken away a little, and was mainly 
composed of dry leaves and pine needles. The 
young, five in number, were probably a week old. 

I came again the next day, found the bird 
sitting on the edge of the nest as before, and 
| ready, when I disturbed her, with the same arts 
| to lure me away. I paid frequent visits to the 
| place thereafter till the young had flown. 
| The song of the male—a fine, rapid, intricate 
| warble—was frequently heard. This warbler 
| may be instantly known by its olivaceous color 
land the four sharp black stripes on its buff- 
| It is one of the prettiest and most 





colored head. 
| interesting of the warblers. 
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What One Vehicle Did. 


ANY and various have been the 
outfits and “rigs” devised for eco- 
nomic camping-out tours during the 
last ten or fifteen years, since sum- 
mer outings became popular. One 

of the most popular of all for young people of 
moderate means has been the ‘‘one-horse camp,” 
|a wheeled vehicle five feet wide by fifteen feet 
long, divided in two apartments and mounted 
on two pairs of wagon wheels. 

In such a contrivance, freighted with a stock 
of eatables, a party of six or eight can make 
|a long trip through any sparsely settled tract of 
| country, camping high and dry whenever or 
| wherever night or storm overtakes them. If the 
|camp is made of light material,—thin basswood 
| boards, for example,—one strong horse can draw 
| it, by favoring him on hills. 

The main objections to this outfit have been 
that the horse puts the party to some little care 
or anxiety at night, and that the campers, even 
the ladies, may often be obliged to walk—an 
exercise to which too many American girls have 
a deep-rooted aversion. 

An acquaintance of mine thinks he has solved 
the problem of a travelling camp, but it cannot 
| be said that he has perfected his device. It is 
| certainly an ingenious contrivance, and strange 
| to say, he does not design shutting it up behind a 
**patent.”’ 
No horse is needed, and nobody need walk up 
hill or down. Its ordinary ‘“‘jog” is from five to 
six miles per hour; but the inventor claims that 
it will easily go twenty miles per hour, road and 
surface obstacles permitting; and from what I 
have seen of it I should say that this speed has 
already been attained. 
| One day last summer I received from my ac- 
| quaintance a letter, manifestly written in the 
| heat of inventive enthusiasm : 
| “Please come to my place next Saturday, and 
| I will show you the greatest thing you ever saw. 
| It is an Auto-Mobile Camp for a good-sized 
| party; one that you ean go all over the country 
|in if you want to. You can go to San Francisco 
| and back. No old horse to feed and take care of. 

No walking up hills. You get aboard and scoot 
right off six miles an hour; faster if you want to 
and the road is smooth. Scareely any expense. 

Costs very little to run it. Develops four horse- 

power or more. Can haul all the load you want, 

| and take provisions enough for six months. 
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Don’t fail to come. 
am exhibiting it to.” 
Who could resist such an invitation as that? 
No one who takes an interest in camping out, 
and of course I put in an appearance as solic- 

ited. 

“Come right out this way, back of my stable 
here!’ exclaimed my friend, with impatient | 
ardor, as I drove into the yard. ‘My man here 
will take care of your horse. Horses will soon | 
be at a discount, if my new invention does what | 
it promises,” he added, briskly. 

What I saw on the open ground in the rear of 
the stable may be described superficially as a | 
vehicle of four wheels with large, pneumatic | 
rubber tires, upon which was mounted a long, | 
light, airy-looking platform. In advance of the | 
forward wheels and connected with them by a} 
kind of “tongue” was another wheel, somewhat 
like the forward wheel of a bicycle, provided 
with a steering head and a seat behind 
it for the driver, engineer, or steers- 
man. 

Beneath the platform was a small, 
ovoid tank, cylinder and piston-rod, 
the latter connecting with the rear 
pair of large wheels by means of a 
crank-axle. In short, it was a little 
gasoline engine, in which, however, 
kerosene oil could be used if pre- 
ferred. 

A tiny stream of the oil trickled 
through a little pipe to the cylinder, 
and was there burned, teaspoonful 
by teaspoonful, to make the power. 
lt was ignited by the flame of a little 
lamp protected by glass, like a lan- 
tern. The engineer, or steersman, 
from his seat behind the steering- 
wheel, could shut the oil off or turn 
it on at will. 

When in motion, travelling on the 
road by day, the platform looked like 
a long pleasure wagon, having four 
high-backed seats, with lockers under 
them for carrying luggage. 

At night, for camping, these seats 
could be turned about and transformed 
into bunks, or berths. The sides of 
the platform could be let down by 
hinges and extended out over the 
tops of the wheels on both sides, so 
as ultogether to form a floor nearly 
eight feet wide by fifteen long. 

On the floor thus formed a light 
but strong frame of ashen rods, 
which fitted to each other by little 
clamps and thumb-serews, could be 
erected. A suit of waterproof cloth 
was made to fit this frame as a tent, 
and lo! there you were, encamped 
for the night. 

The inventor showed me how, in 
three minutes after stopping, one 
man could transform the wagon to a 
camp and pitch the tent. 

“But hop in!” he exclaimed. ‘Take a seat 
there, and I’ll show you the action. I have just 
this morning put on these wheels with the pneu- 
matic tires, and I shall have to fit on a soft brake 
for them, so as not to wear them out too fast, 
since they are somewhat expensive. So I have 
taken off the iron brakes. But in reality no brake 
is needed on level roads. When the gasoline or 
kerosene is shut off, the camp stops. I am using 
gasoline this morning, but kerosene can be em- 
ployed. A gallon of kerosene oil will run the 
camp fifteen miles, so you see that the expense 
is the merest trifle.” 

Not to evince timidity, I climbed to a seat on 
the platform; for my friend—I will call him 
Edson—had shifted the camp to its day rig again. 
But I kept a firm grip on the arms of the seat, 
and measured the distance that I should have to 
jump in case I wished to take leave of the 
contrivance suddenly. 

Edson pushed gently at the vehicle, causing it 
to move slowly; he then pulled at a handle 
attached to a long rod which extended to the 
feed-pipe of the tank, and vaulted into the steers- 
man’s seat. The “ignition lamp” had been 
already lighted, and the admission of gasoline to 
the cylinder was followed by a short, barking 
puff and a rather sudden jerk. The vehicle 
moved on all right, however, the engine giving 
off a series of sharp puffs as the piston-rod moved 
to and fro. 

We went at a good rate across the level field at 
the rear of the stable, and stopped on reaching 
the fence. Afterward we went back, and con- 
tinued going back and forth—a distance of a 
hundred yards perhaps—for eight or ten times, 
making the turns readily. In fact, it appeared to 
be easily steered. 

“You see!” cried my friend, enthusiastically. 
“It is just as safe and as tractable as an old 
horse. Now let’s try the road. Of course we 
must use care, on account of meeting people 
driving horses which may be skittish,” Edson 
added. 

My confidence in the vehicle had risen, and I 
kept my seat with greater cheerfulness as we 
trundled out of the yard upon the highway. My 
friend was prudent and moved slowly, with due 
regard to several double teams and single wagons 
which we soon met. He gave them all the 
“largest half” of the road, and even stopped 
where the horses appeared restive. 

It must be confessed that the short puffing of 


You are the first man that I 
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the engine and the peculiar odor of the burned 
gasoline alarmed the rural steeds, and some of 
the country people driving looked to be almost as 
much startled as their horses. 

Still we succeeded in passing them without 
causing any serious trouble, and in this cautious 
manner moved out of the little village for a mile 
or two, where a lengthy stretch of straight, 
nearly level road, known as ‘‘Sanborn’s Plains,” 
could be seen extending away ahead of us, with 
no teams in sight. 

“It’s all plain sailing here,’ Edson remarked. 
‘“*We can speed up a little.”’ 

He pulled at the rod, and immediately the 
Auto-Mobile quickened its pace, puffing rapidly. 
The motion was very pleasant, for the pneumatic 
tires bounded softly over the inequalities, and the 
pace was not disquieting to one used to steam-car 
speeds. I should think that we were soon moving 
at a rate of fifteen miles per hour. All the gear 





A NARROW SHAVE. 


appeared to work beautifully, and the greater the 
speed, the more smoothly the vehicle ran. 

The three miles of plains were soon covered, 
and as we approached a turn of the road amidst 
woodland Edson turned to me with a triumphant 
smile, and remarked that he would now slow 
down. 

He pulled at the cut-off rod, but for some 
reason or other we did not reduce our speed. 
Then he pulled again, but still we careered 
onward. Thereupon my friend peered back at 
the engine as if in perplexity. 

“Anything wrong?” I called to him. 

“The shut-off rod is cramped,” he said. 
wish my brake was on.” 

He pulled at the rod again and again, but was 
soon obliged to devote his attention to the steering 
head, for by this time we had reached the bend 
in the road and dashed around it. Ahead wasa 
long, easy hill which the Auto-Mobile began to 
ascend at full speed. A man, driving a horse 
and farm wagon, was coming down. He 
promptly took the gutter, jumped out, and had a 
lively struggle with his horse as we rolled past. 

Edson, meantime, was “yanking” smartly at the 
rod again, but could not start it. 

“It’s of no use!’”’ he called back to me. “I 
cannot shut off. Can you not reach down on the 
right side there and give a pull at that rod? 
Pull ahead if you can.” 

To reach beneath the body of a vehicle going 
fifteen miles an hour over a country road and 
grasp a rod amidst a quantity of swiftly-moving 
machinery is something of a feat, I submit; but 
I attempted it, holding to the arm of the seat 
with my left hand. 

At length I got hold of the right rod, but let go 
instantly! It was very hot. I put on a glove 
and tried again, pulling at it as hard as I could. 
In fact, I bent the rod. My glove was burned. 

“The heat has shrunk the guides!’ groaned 
Edson. “Is it very hot?” 

“T think that cylinder is nearly red-hot,” said 
I. “The heat is communicated from it to the 
rods and pipes.” 

“Yes; it comes from the constant explosive 
combustion of the gasoline,” said Edson. ‘“There 
is no way to keep it cool unless you can have cold 
water running round it.” 

By this time we had reached the top of the hill, 
and dashed down a long declivity on the other 
side at tremendous speed. Some men at work 
in a field near the road shouted and swung their 


“ey 


hats. Another road intersected ours near the 
foot of this latter hill, and a horse and wagon, 
with three women, crossed a few rods ahead of 
us. They screamed at sight of us, but whipped 
up and went off at a gallop. 

A short hill beyond the crossing slackened our 
speed a little. 

“You had better run into something, a sand- 
| bank or a fence, and stop!’”’ I shouted. *“We can 
| jump!” 

“But I dislike to smash the thing,” remon- 
strated Edson. ‘“‘It has cost me a good bit.” 

“How much gasoline is there in the tank?” I 
called to him. 

“Enough for twenty-five miles, about,” Edson 
| replied. 
things.’’ 

“But that cylinder is getting fearfully hot!” 
I shouted. ‘“‘Isn’t there danger of the heat 
| communicating back to the tank and blowing 
me up?” 

Edson did not reply, for his atten- 
tion was distracted by a team ahead. 
A large load of grain, drawn by a 
span of horses, was coming from a 
field through a set of bars into the 
highway. The driver espied us, and 
had the presence of mind to drive 
straight across the road and off it. 
A collision was so narrowly averted 
that we brushed the rear end of the 
grain! 

“That was a close call! We had 
better stop, if possible!” I exclaimed. 

“I suppose we had,” Edson as- 
sented. 

Coming presently abreast a kind of 
pasture, or common, where the high- 
way was not fenced, we saw several 
low copses of young pines, shrubby 
but small. 
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over tussocks and little knolls for a 
few yards, then brought up with a 
swish and a lurch in the midst of 
dense pine boughs. It was cleverly 
done; nor was the Auto-Mobile 
damaged much, if at all, although 
the cylinder was very hot. 

Altogether we had come about 
twelve miles. Later in the day a 


haul the vehicle back home. 


our escapade was a “mere trifle.”’ 
“Why, if we had had brakes on 

we could have stopped any time,” 

he said. 


for the swelling of that rod in its 
bearings, there is nothing about that 
which I cannot fix all right in ten 
minutes.” 

“Don’t you lose faith in the Auto- 
Mobile,” he added earnestly, as I set off for home 
that evening. ‘There’s a grand idea in it. 
it needs is development !” 

“Yes, it certainly needs development!” 
oA 
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Slaves of the Trade. 


great deal of hard and ill-paid work goes to 

the producing and preparation of tea for 

the market. Edward Carpenter says that 

the coolies of Ceylon are unfortunate. They go 

over in gangs from the mainland of India, men, 

women and children. An agent is sent to conduct 

them to their destination, and on their arrival at 

the tea estate each one finds himself several rupees 
in debt for the expense of the transit. 

Their average amount of wages is about twelve 
cents a day; but each man is set a certain task, 
and if it is not completed, he receives only half- 
pay, so that if he is slow, or lazy, or ill, he may 
expect but six cents daily. 

Under these circumstances, the debt keeps on 
increasing, for the estate is far in the country, 
away from any town or village, and the tea 
company consequently sells rice and the other 
necessaries of life to its own coolies. They can- 
not buy elsewhere. 

“Oh, but they like to be in debt!” said a young 
planter. ‘They think they are not doing the 
best possible thing for themselves unless they owe 
as much as the company will allow.” 

That planter was very young, and perhaps 
he did not realize the force of what he was 
saying: but in any case, what a suggestion of 
despair ! 

At the end of the week, the coolie does not 
receive any money; his debt is simply ticked 
down a little deeper. If he runs away to a 
neighboring estate, he is soon sent back in irons. 
He is a slave, and must remain so to the end of 
his days; but poor food, thin clothing and the 
cool air and mists of the mountains soon bring 
on lung disease, of which the slight-bodied Tamil 
easily dies. 

‘I dare say threepence a day seems to you very 
small wages,’’ said a planter to a traveller, “but 





fellows will live on.” 
“It is surprising, indeed, when you see their 
thin frames, that they live at all!” 
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farmer with his team was hired to | 
Edson | 
and I rode on it, he declaring that | 
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it is really :urprising to see how little these | 
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You should see them when they come from 
India!” 

And so the conversation ended. Like wine, 
tea demands a vast amount of toil, in order that 
it may reach its lovers, and like wine again, a 
great amount of suffering. 
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Chased at Sea. 


HE United States gunboat Wando 

' formed part of the outside squadron 
blockading Charleston in 1864. She 
was an iron paddle-wheel steamer of 
fair speed that had been a blockade- 
runner, and was captured when trying to run out 
with a cargo: of cotton. Finding her strong 
enough to carry a few guns, the Navy Department 
put a big ‘Parrott’ in her bow, fitted her with 
half a dozen howitzers, and sent her to sea. 

Her appearance had been scarcely changed by 
her armament. She retained her inconspicuous 
iead-color, her guns were well masked, everything 
was arranged to keep her looking like a blockade- 
runner. This was done in the hope that she 
might be able to approach her former colleagues 
without quickly exciting their suspicion. 

The Wando’s men were glad to be ordered to 
the “outside blockade.” The cruisers were far 
apart, and there the Wando’s looks would be 
more particularly to her advantage. Blockade- 
runners, after stealing through the close net of 
the inner blockade, were apt to lower their steam 
pressure, go slow, abandon disguise, and be 
pleased with a chance to exchange congratulations 
with fellow-adventurers. 

All this I have from Aleck Cormae, of Boston, 
who was on the Wando when she had a curious 
adventure. I do not pretend to use precisely the 





| sea-phrases in which he related it. 


“Steer for one of those thickets!” 
| Of coal,” said Aleck. 
Edson did so. We went bounding | 


“One summer morning the Wando was short 
“That was the worst of 
her—she fairly devoured coal. You see we had 
to keep up a big head of steam all the time, for 
there was no telling when a chase might begin. 
“Well, finding the coal was running short that 
morning, we made for Key West to coal up—not in 
the best of humor you may believe, seeing that we 


| didn’t know but what we might lose a rich prize 


| by leaving our beat. 


We hadn’t ‘tasted blood’ 
yet, and it was unlucky that the government brig, 
which ought to have coaled us up, didn’t happen 
along at the right time. 

**There was a bit of a sea, and a heavy drift- 
ing, driving, rolling fog. Sometimes a man 


| couldn’t see the length of the ship. Then, again, 


“Of course I shall not start | 
off again without brakes. And as | 


| 





you could see our big wake fifty yards—some- 
times two hundred before it was swallowed up 
on top of some billow that seemed to just toss 
into the mist and disappear. 

**Mind you, the fog was rolling all the time— 
something like rollsof smoke. There was mighty 
little clearness near the water. But above on 
the upper deck we’d sometimes catch sight of a 
bit of sky for a few seconds, and sometimes see a 
little over the fog and far away. Then it would 
thicken again, and all was gray drift to our eyes. 

“Well, sir, one of those clear times the lookout 
sighted a steamer almost dead ahead on our 
course—sighted the funnels of her and just a 
glimpse of her upper works. 

“TI was on the Wando’s.upper deck alongside 
the captain, and we both sighted the stranger 
dimly. She seemed more than a mile away. 
There was no seeing her hull,—the fog hid that,— 
and from the look of her funnels we couldn’t 
make her out at all before the fog rolled and she 
was gone. Our captain jerked the bell for more 
speed, but what was the use? We had only half- 
steam up, and daren’t make more for fear we'd 
be out of coal before we could reach Key West. 
Ay, but it was disappointing ! 

“Well, sir, what do you suppose the stranger 
did? It turned out afterward that her lookout 
had got a glimpse of us before we saw her, and a 
pretty good glimpse, too. What do you think she 
did? Mighty queer thing if she was a blockade- 
runner; natural enough thing if she made us 
out for the little United States gunboat Wando, 
and was herself some big Southern cruiser. She 
wheeled about, all out of sight of us in the fog, 
and came racing back toward us. 

“Of course we couldn’t see her in the fog. No 
more could she see us. But she could hear us, 
for the Wando was a paddle-wheel steamer. 
We couldn’t hear her, for she was a propeller— 
and a fast one at that. 

“She did not run straight back toward where 
she’d seen us, but she held a course a few points 
toward the shore, so that she’d be out of our 
hearing in passing. When she heard us go by 
she wheeled out to sea again. 

“But she didn’t run out to sea as a blockade- 
runner would. Her lookouts kept watching the 
water to see our wake, and when they made it 
out, followed right along on the Wando’s path. 

“Well, meantime, what were we doing? Why, 
we were using what steam we had, hoping the 
stranger was going slow and maybe we'd catch 
up to her in the fog. We weren’t sure she was @ 
blockade-runner, but she might be, and the more 
we thought about prize-money, the more we 
reckoned she was. You may depend that we 
kept a close watch for her wake, so that we could 
track her in the fog. 

“So there we were, not able to see our ow! 
length away, and there was the stranger straight 


“Ah, but /they are much worse off at home! | in our wake, hearing our paddles, and making all 
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the steam she could. You understand the 
situation—rummest thing ever I mind in twenty- 
five years at sea! 

“On we went for a mile or more. Our captain 
was just beginning to be sure we had missed the 
stranger’s wake when the fog sort of rolled 
from close about us, and there we saw the path of 
her just a little bit off to the west. Oh, yes, a 
steamer’s wake will lie on the water for a mile— 
yes, and for five miles, sometimes ; it depends on 
the water, and there wasn’t more than just a 
breeze that day. 

“Now her wake, when we saw it first, was 
turning. Then we hadn’t a doubt but it was a 
blockade-runner we were following. 

“What would she be turning out for except 
she’d seen us and was scared? So the Wando 
wheeled into that wake, or was just a-wheeling, 
when a queer thing stopped her right there. 

“You see, the moment our broadside turned to 
the stranger in the fog behind us her men knew 
we'd turned; by the difference in the sound of 
our paddles, I reckon. Now she was dead sure 
all the time that the Wando was a blockade- 
runner. So the moment she heard us turning, 
like as if to escape, her captain gave the word, 
and her big bow-gun let fly through the fog. 

“Well, sir, that big, round shot came howling 
right between our fore funnel and our deck-house, 
just over where the captain and I stood. It went 
so close to our heads that we both fell face down, 
partly with the wind of it. Hurt? No—but 
scared—you may lay to that! If ever you’ve 
heard a big, round shot close to you—well, then, 
you won’t wonder that we got down quick. 

*‘Confound it!’ says the old man, jumping up. 
‘There’s a man-of-war after us. What in 
thunder—Stop her! stop her!’ 

“T rang the bell. The paddles stopped, and 
there we lay a-rolling and a-drifting in the fog, 
wondering if it was a rebel cruiser behind, or 
one of our own. 

“Tn next to no time we heard the thrashing of 
her screw and the rushing of a big steamer 
against the sea. You better believe her firemen 
were making steam. Prize-money—oh, but they 
were greedy for it! Up she came, looming 
through the fog bigger and bigger. All of a 
sudden our old man made her out well. 

‘“**Here’s a go!’ says he, and began to laugh. 

“When she raced up within sighting distance 
of us she sheered off and slowed, and a big, 
roaring voice came across the water between : 

‘“**Ahoy there! What ship’s that?’ 

“*The United States gunboat, Wando!’ roared 
our old man back. 

“There was a silence. Then our captain roars: 

“\* What ship’s that ?’ 


“*The United States sloop-of-war, Tomahawk, | 


blast you!’ 
“ ‘Say,’ says our old man, ‘don’t you think 
you’re a mite extravagant with your ammunition ?’ 
“But I guess the Tomahawk’s captain never 
heard him, for just as the words came the sloop- 
of-war forged ahead and raced away out to sea in 
the fog, as mad as a shark when he runs for a 


man and finds a wooden dummy. You bet we | 


laughed on the Wando!” 
EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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The Emperor of Japan and 
his Heir. 


N°? other dynasty of rulers 

in the world is as old 
as that of Japan. The present 
emperor— whose name _ is 
Mutsu Hito, which means 
gentle or peaceful man—was 
born on November 3, 1852. 
Americans like to remember 
that this was the day when 
our commodore, Matthew C. Perry, announced 
himself all ready, on board the United States 
steam frigate, Mississippi, to start for Japan to 
make the treaty with which Japan entered on 
her wonderful adoption of Western civilization. 

Until our time the Japanese monarchs lived in 
Kyoto, and were called mikados. This name 
means Honorable Gate or Sublime Porte, an 
idea associated with the Turkish and Egyptian 
Pharaoh’s title. All the mikados except the 
present one lived in Kyoto or in the region near 
this ancient capital city, which celebrated last 
year the eleven hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation. 

Mutsu Hito was born at Kyoto, and is the one 
hundred and twenty-first in the line of emperors 
of “Everlasting Great Japan.” He grew up in 
the palace and played amid the pretty gardens 
and beautiful fish-ponds of the “Blossom Capital,” 





and on the 10th of November, 1860, was named 


the heir apparent. 

For seven years longer he continued under his 
tutors and governors, and then, on the 13th of 
February, 1867, became mikado on the death of 
a father. He was then but sixteen years of 

In Western countries monarchs are crowned, 
and the ceremonies of induction into office are 
called “coronation.” In the land of the Rising 
Sun there is no crown or seeptre, and these 
names and things have no meaning to the people, 
yet very striking and impressive rites attend the 
ascension to the throne. 

What are called the crown jewels of Japan are 
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three sacred emblems of authority—a mirror, a| and thousands of Japanese in all classes of 
crystal ball and a sword. These have been | society dress like Americans and Europeans. 
handed down through hundreds of years, andas| Of twelve children born to the emperor,—tive 
the common people think, were brought from | sons and seven daughters,—only one has lived, 
heaven over twenty-five hundred years ago, when | and he is now the heir to the throne. In his 
the first ancestors of the mikados’ race descended | education the emperor takes great interest. 
from the clouds on a high mountain in Satsuma. | Japan’s ruler is no longer called mikado, but 
Proceeding northward, they conquered the whole | emperor, for when the seat of government was 
archipelago, subdued the aborigines, and located | removed from Kyoto to Tokyo, the grand old 
their capital first at Nara and then at Kyoto. | title, which it is a pity the Japanese do not keep, 
became obsolete. 
| The reason was that it seemed to remind them 
| of the old time when the Japanese were hermits 
When the boy emperor, in 1868, was taken | shut off from the world, and when the tycoon 
into the sacred shrine of the palace and presented had the real power, and the ruler in Kyoto had 
with the ancient two-edged sword, the star-| little to do with actual government. When, 
shaped mirror and the crystal globe,—all of | however, Japan became a true nation, with 
them taken out of their gold-brocade cases| army, navy, post-office, telegraph, lighthouses 
and exposed to view,—he was saluted as the | and educational system, and the chief ruler not 
successor of the heaven-descended line of rulers. | only reigned but also governed, the term mikado 


Saluted as Emperor. 











THE JAPANESE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


It was at a time of great political changes | seemed too small for ambitious Japan, which 
‘that the young ruler began his reign. The | had treaties with twenty nations. 
| “tycoon,” whom our fathers used to hear a good| The emperor’s son has a name which, accord- 
| deal about, had resigned. The feudal system, | ing to Japanese customs, is, as to one-half of it, 
with its three hundred or so petty principalities | taken from his father’s. He has alsoa title which 
| into which Japan was divided, was to be swept | belongs to all princes who have imperial blood in 
away, and a parliament and government like | their veins. His full name, therefore, is Yoshi 
those of European countries were to be estab-| Hito, Haru no miya; that is, literally, good or 
lished. excellent man, temple of the springtime. Yoshi 
So in the great castle of Nijo, in Kyoto, the| means good, Hito means man, Haru means 
young ruler took an oath by which he promised | spring, no is the preposition of, and miya means 
that laws should be made and public measures be | temple or palace. 
decided by public opinion. After he entered He was born August 31, 1879, on the same 
office the era was named Méiji, or Enlightened | day and month as the little queen of Holland, 
Peace. Wilhelmina, but one year earlier. This coin- 
In 1869 he was married to the Empress Haruko. | cidence is all the more interesting to recall, since 
He changed his residence and the national capital | during all the time Japan was shut from the 
from Kyoto to Yedo. The name of this old city | world from about 1620 to 1868, the Dutch were 
means “‘bay-door,” because it opens out on the | the only people allowed to have residence in and 
bay,— Ye—like a door—do,—but it had never | trade with Japan. 
been the national capital. After the emperor| The little Prince Haru displaced one who had 
had made it his seat of government it became a | been chosen heir apparent to the throne. This 
kio, or capital, and hence was named Tokyo, or | was Prince Arisugaw Takéhito, a young cousin 
Eastern Capital. who had been adopted by the emperor in the 
When I lived in Tokyo, engaged in the | absence of any direct heirs. 
Imperial University, the emperor wore the old- 
fashioned costume of red and white silk, with 
wide, flowing trousers or divided skirts, and a 
long-sleeved white robe. When he was eight years old, Yoshi Hito was 
I once had the pleasure of an audience in the | elected crown prince. On his father’s birthday, 
throne-room and of looking upon his countenance | November 3, 1889, the little fellow was, with all 
from a short distance. I saw him also many | due rank and ceremony, decorated with the grand 
times in his carriage upon the streets, on the | insignia of the Order of the Chrysanthemum. 
parade-ground at military reviews, and during | None but emperors, kings and imperial princes 
his visits to the university, all of which were| receive this mark of high rank and of the 
oceasions of appropriate ceremony. Japanese emperor’s gracious favor. The prom- 
ising boy was also made an ensign of infantry 
in the Imperial Body-Guard. 
One of the first journeys he was allowed to go 


Elected Crown Prince. 


An Audience with the Emperor. 
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ancestors, he would have grown up in long sleeves 
and skirts that look to us like a girl’s dress; but 
living in Tokyo, in the days of telegraphs, rail- 
ways, Parliament and the wonderful things of 
New Japan, he wears clothes like those of our 
own boys. 


The Life of the Young Prince. 


He is rather a democratic young fellow, and 
enjoys life. He attends the nobles’ school, and 
recites in the classes like other boys. He is 
bright and lively, full of life and spirits, and 
likes the ways of “‘the foreigners ;’’ that is, our 
ways. 

His father, the emperor, not only watches care- 
fully over his education and training, but is 
anxious that his son shall not be spoiled. I have 
heard, from one of the gentlemen who was the 
prince’s private instructor, that whenever any 
one, even a noble of high rank or a distinguished 
person, attempts to flatter Prince Haru his father 
shows signs of displeasure. The emperor does 
not want his son spoiled by unearned praise. 

No one more than the good and earnest ruler, 
Mutsu Hito, himself knows how serious will be 
the path of his successor on the throne. He 
wants his son to know the reality of things, and 
not to be weakened by thoughtless adulation, or 
imposed upon by oily-tongued people who have 
an end to gain. Benjamin Franklin’s autobiog- 
raphy has been translated and widely read in 
Japan, and it is probable that the emperor under- 
stands people who have an “axe to grind.” 

Most of the young prince’s life at court has 
been spent in the palace and grounds, in the 
heart of Tokyo. Here are the most lovely 
gardens, fish-ponds, grand old trees, beautiful 
views, with everything in the way of saddle 
horses, playgrounds and toys that a boy can long 
for. Now, however, since Haru no miya is 
nearly seventeen years old, his childhood’s play- 
things are pretty much left behind. 

He is learning more and more, not only of 
languages, science and mathematics, but also of 
military drill and the more active outdoor sports. 
Four years ago, on the third of November, he 
was promoted to the full rank of lieutenant in 
the Imperial Body-Guard. 

His father insists that he shall be diligent in 
learning all the duties of his military rank. 
When he was an ensign he was obliged always 
at review, and on meeting his superior officers in 
the palace grounds, to salute them, and this is 
still his daily custom. ‘To every captain, major, 
colonel and general he duly lifts his hand or cap 
when off duty. At reviews he makes the usual 
“present” by holding up his sword held flat 
between his eyes, afterward waving it off and 
down to the right. 

Usually at his daily play and at school he 
wears the ordinary clothes of a boy, but on special 
occasions he puts on his military uniform. This, 
besides the trousers with a stripe at the side, 
consists of a jacket, with his rank marked on the 
shoulder-straps, and a military cap with a star on 
the band in front. The soldiers and officers of 
the regular army have a yellow band around the 
cap, but those of the Imperial Body-Guard havea 
red band. In China the imperial color is yellow, 
in Japan it is red. 


The Japanese Imperial Guard. 


This Imperial Guard is the crack corps of the 
whole army, and numbers over seven thousand 
men. It has its headquarters in Tokyo, and 
consists of picked men and officers, who are the 
very best in character and ability that Japan can 
furnish. Proud indeed are the guardsmen of 
their little imperial lieutenant. 

To further look after the young prince’s educa- 
tion and the ceremonies which belong to the 
court, there is a particular office, or bureau, 
consisting of five officers of high rank, and these 
on state occasions arrange the order of procedure. 

The young prince’s pets, his sports, amuse- 
ments and habits are under the direct eye of his 
father, or his servants and officers, but on gala 
days and festive occasions the high officers of the 
Togu Shiki, or Imperial Oversight of the Princes 
of the Blood, are persons of vast importance. 

Though the young prince himself understands 
the value of etiquette and propriety, he is fond of 
fun and likes plenty of boy companions. Some 
say that he is the most untrammelled little man in 
Tokyo. Nevertheless, when any of his small 


On the day of audience in the palace his nobles, 
attendants and high officers were dressed in rich, 
padded silk robes of all colors and patterns, 
magnificent and gorgeous in the extreme. On 
their heads were various sorts of black caps made 
of shining lacquered paper and looking like stove 
| lids, bricklayers’ trowels, iron saucers or black 
bricks tilted on their skull tops. 

The emperor had on a tight-fitting black toque, 
|in which was set a great high strip of gold as 
| wide as a double eagle, which swayed in the air 
| about fifteen inches from his scalp. His throne 





| was a massive chair fronted at the base by two | 


| lion-like or dog-like images of solid gold. These 
| were said to be emblematic of the ancient conquest 
|of Korea by the Empress Jingu. They were 
| called Korean inu. 

Now all this is changed. ‘The emperor wears 
the usual dress of kings and emperors in Europe. 
|The empress and her ladies have adopted the 
fashions of Paris. Japanese officers of the army 
and navy, official servants of the government, 





| empire for over two hundred and fifty years. 








upon was to the wonderfully beautiful place | boy companions go too far in familiarity with 
called Nikko, about a hundred miles north of | him, he is very apt to assert his importance as the 
Tokyo. Here are high mountains, deep lakes, | heir of the oldest throne in the world. 
mighty waterfalls and the tomb of Iyéyasu,| During the great war with China, in which 
probably the greatest ruler of Japan, who died | Japan sent one hundred thousand men to the 
in 1616. By his own genius and that of his| continent of Asia and called out another one 
successors unbroken peace was kept in the| hundred thousand to be ready in camp for 
emergencies, the emperor was busy from dawn 

One of the marvellous things I saw when I | to near midnight every day for months. He 
was in Nikko was a cat, carved in wood by the | lived the most of the time at Hiroshima, absorbed 
famous left-handed carver Jingiro, that seemed | in the severe labors, inspiring his armies and 
so really alive that I expected every moment to | directing affairs, so that he and his imperial son 
have it jump down upon me. There I nearly | did not see much of each other. 
killed a great white snake, over eight feet long, Yet it is evident that Yoshi Hito learned a good 
just narrowly missing him with a big stone. | deal about Korea and China during the war, and 
There, too, I saw a dozen or fifteen monkeys | that he will be thereby better enabled, should he 
playing the most ridiculous pranks under the | ever fill the throne of Japan, to rule his empire. 
big waterfall. One old daddy-monkey, with a| It is more than probable that he will make many 
big gray beard, was holding a young monkey cub| more changes in Japan, which is already so 
under the shower-bath, while the chattering of the | changed that we who remember it in the old days 
mother monkey and her baby were doleful to hear. | can hardly believe the transformation real. 

Had Prince Haru been born in Kyoto, like his WiLtrAM ELLiot GRIFFIS. 
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Current Topics. | 

It should be remembered to the credit of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress that it made a liberal 
appropriation for the very necessary work of 
sea-coast defences. 


A recent visitor to Greece says the two 
great words with every Greek are ‘faith and 
fatherland.” The American citizen could not 
ask for better watchwords. 


The schoolmaster may be abroad, but 
the scientist is not. Says the Electrical Review: 
“A few days ago Mr. Edison’ received at his 
laboratory the hollow eyepieces of a pair of | 
opera-glasses, with the request that he ‘fit them | 
with the X-rays,’ and return them to the sender.” | 





The Southern State of Mississippi | 
has gone farther than most states in trying to | 
do away with the practice of carrying deadly 
weapons. A law enacted by the legislature in 
the session recently closed provides that any 
person convicted of carrying such weapons, con- 
cealed in whole or in part, shall be both fined and 
imprisoned, the fine not to be less than ten dollars, 
nor more than one hundred dollars, and the 
imprisonment not for a shorter period than one 
month, nor for longer than three months. 

In a recent sketch of Hawthorne by 
his daughter we are told that in his early married 
life he helped his wife, who was not strong, by 
doing the housework. He washed dishes, cleaned 
knives and cooked. All this he did without 
“surly innuendos and sudden snarlings.” The 
great romancer did not shrink from unromantic 
work. His good sense puts to shame some lesser 
lights in literature who have counted it a thing 
common and unclean to work with their hands, 
except in using the pen. 

“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remem- 
bering happier things,” but the sufferer’s crown | 
is remembering in a prayer of forgiveness the 
author of his sufferings. Mr. Wyckoff, who was 
recently shot in his banking-office in New York 
City, and has since died, was placed by some 
incredible blunder in the same ambulance with 
his murderer, who, after wounding his victim, had 
tried to take his own life. The victim, on seeing 
his assailant placed beside him, asked, ‘‘Why 
did you do this? I never did you wrong. May 
God forgive you.” 

The eyes of experienced observers 
of great events are turned toward the far East. 
It is an interesting and a strange fact that the 
Orient, which for centuries has been regarded as 
fixed in its dominant features, seems ‘now to be 
the field upon which there must soon be changes 
of world-wide importance. The war between 
China and Japan has proved a preliminary step 
tending in the direction of great events. Should 
an upheaval come, it can hardly be confined to 
Asia, but must produce important changes in 
Europe as well. 

Meanwhile the outlook in the Western Hem- 
isphere, where all things are comparatively new, 
does not reveal anything that threatens greatly to 
disturb the ordinary currents of national affairs. 


In a five-room house in oneof the Western 
cities fifty-six Italian men are living, if the health 
authorities have not as yet turned them out. The 
class to which they belong, whether Italian or 
any other nationality, are a pest in any country. 
They are not citizens. Neither do they mean to 
be. Their purpose is to accumulate a small 
amount of money each, and while waiting for it, 
they live under conditions that endanger the 
health of the community. When it has been 
acquired each man will return to his native 
country. 

Because of its isolation, this instance is con- 
spicuous; but in our great cities thousands of 
immigrants of this character are living under 
similar conditions with the same purpose in view. 
They are not simply undesirable additions to our 
population ; they are dangerous hygienically and 
to industrial interests. Is there any adequate | 
reason why the intrusion of this class of parasites 
should not be prohibited ? 

There has been developed within 
recent years a jargon that may be termed 
political convention reporters’ English. It is a 





mixture of the lingo of the gaming-table, the | 
slang of the race-course and of the pugilistic 
ring, and the peculiar gibberish of the baseball 
field. A sufficient number of honest English 
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words are used to make it partly intelligible to 
the average English-speaking person. When 
used to describe a national convention of one of 
the great political parties, and taken as literally 
as the interpretation of so slangy a mixture 
permits, it presents a fantastic but distorted view 


‘of men and principles that is not simply mis- 


leading. It is discreditable. 


If the reader of a report written in this offen- | 


sive jargon could witness the events described, 
he would see that the chief actors are not clowns, 
harlequins and court jesters, clothed in the 
toggery of those vocations and performing anties 
for the amusement of the reporters, but are men of 
national reputation, dressed as ordinary civilians, 
and engaged in one of the most serious duties of 
citizenship. 

The worst offenders are employed by news- 
papers in the great cities. A few papers go so 
far as to add the insult of pictorial caricature to 
the injury of verbal burlesque. 


2 
* 





SIMPLICITY. 


To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Goldsmith. 
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The Cretan Insurrection. 


The island of Crete, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean, south of the AXgean Sea, at present holds 
a place in the attention of the world quite out of 
proportion to its size, for it is only about one-third 
as large as the State of New Hampshire; or to 
its population, which is less than three hundred 
thousand. 

This is because pf the insurrection against the 
Turkish government in progress there. The 
grievances are the familiar ones in Turkish 
dependencies—the violation of pledges, excessive 
taxation and official cruelty and injustice. 

The peculiar feature of this insurrection, as of 
others that have taken place in Crete, is that the 
dividing line between the factions on the island 
is one of creed and not of race. The Christian 
and Mohammedan population, with ‘few excep- 
tions, are of the same stock, and all speak the 
Greek language. The Mohammedans are nearly 
all descendants of renegade Greeks, who, when 
Turkey conquered the island from Venice more 
than two centuries ago, changed their religion in 
order to secure official preference.’ The Christians 
outnumber the Mohammedans about three to one, 
and the animosity between the two groups is so 
bitter that it finds frequent expression in murders 
and vendettas, even when no actual war is in 
progress. 

In 1867, as the result of an insurrection which 
Turkey repressed with difficulty, a form of 
constitution was given to Crete. In 1878, what 
was known as the Halepa pact, which resulted 
from the recommendations of the Berlin Congress, 
gave her real self-government, with an elective 
assembly, manhood suffrage, and a fixed term of 
office for the governor-general. 

In 1889, irritated by a revolutionary movement 
which took place the preceding year, the Turkish 
government withdrew most of the privileges 
conferred by the Halepa pact, and has never 
restored them. Since that time there has been 
chronic discontent, flaming up frequently into 
open insurrection. 

The present crisis became acute last March, 
when a Christian governor was displaced by a 
Mohammedan. The Christian population took 
this as a sign that Turkey intended to continue 
to withhold their constitutional privileges. 

The next month the “‘epitropy,” a reform or 
revolutionary committee, began active operations ; 
fighting ensued between insurgent bands and 
Turkish troops, villages have been pillaged and 
burned, and thirty thousand Turkish soldiers 
have been despatched to suppress the rebellion. 
The situation is made more threatening by the 
sympathy felt in Greece for the insurgents, and 
the consequent pressure brought to bear upon the 
Greek government to assist them. 
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Rules of the Road. 


A pedestrian who has his wits about him turns 
to the right when he meets another person on the 
same sidewalk. If he fails to do so, there is 
likely to bea collision or an awkward dodging. 
He turns to the right rather than to the left, 
because that is the rule of the road for vehicles 
on the highway, and it is tacitly adopted for 
pedestrians. 

But this rule of the road is not universal. In 
England the practice is the reverse of ours. An 
English driver turns out to the left, and English 
railway trains are run on the left track instead of 
on the right, as is customary with us. Persons 
on foot, nevertheless, always turn to the right. 

The rapid multiplication of bicycles in the 
public roads makes it important that the rules of 
the road should be understood and obeyed. The 
wheelman has rights, but he has not all the 
rights there are. The place of the wheel as a 
vehicle is established, but it is subject to the law 
of vehicles. The “scorching” wheelman is a 
nuisance anywhere, but when he scorches on the 
left side of the road he is particularly objection- 
able. 

On the sea it is even more important than on 
land that there should be well-defined rules of the 





road. Vessels do not move along well-marked 
lines, like railway trains; they cross and recross 
each other’s tracks. Moreover, there is no air- 
brake which can halt an ocean steamer within a 
few yards. 

The rules of the road at sea are based on 
common sense and experience. In general, when 
two vessels under steam are meeting each other 
end on, they follow the same rule as with us with 
vehicles, that is, each steers to the starboard, or 
right. 

One short blast from the ship’s whistle means 
that she is taking the starboard course; two 
blasts mean that she is taking her course to 
port; three that she is going full speed astern. 

When there is risk of collision between a steam 
vessel and a sailing vessel, it is the duty of the 
steam vessel, as the more manageable, to keep 
out of the way of the other. For the same 
reason, a sailing ship which is running free is 
required to keep out of the way of one which is 
running close hauled. 

For more than thirty years the chief maritime 
nations of the world have agreed upon an 
elaborate code of regulations, prescribing lights, 
signals, whistles and bells by the use of which 


vessels may communicate to each other their | 
position and intentions even in the thickest fog or | 


storm. Experience has shown the need of 
revision of these regulations for the promotion of 
greater security. 

The last complete revision was made by the 
International Marine Congress in 1889, and was 
embodied in an Act of Congress in 1890. It was 
to have gone into effect last year, but Great 
Britain objected to certain provisions of the 
article regulating fog whistles on the ground that 
they were likely to occasion confusion. At the 
recent session of Congress an act was passed to 
amend these rules, and they are now expected to 
take effect next year. 


=e. — 


INFINITE. 
All life is like a magic square 
Whose mystic columns e’er agree ; 
Add up each one, if 80 you may, 


The sum will be eternity. 


vO. CL Stevens. 
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Public Baths. 


The movement in favor of public bath-houses 
is making headway in many American cities. A 
more commendable municipal enterprise it would 
be hard to find. 

In New York City a successful experiment 
has been made by the assuciation for improving 
the condition of the poor. The People’s Bath- 
House No. 1 was opened in September, 1891. 
During the first year it attracted fifty-nine 


thousand bathers; during the year last past, | 


nearly ninety thousand. In all about three- 
hundred and fifty thousand persons have resorted 
to it. ° 

A nominal charge of five cents is made to each 
bather for the use of towel and soap, and the 
income from this source has gone far toward 
paying the expenses of the establishment. It has 
been found, too, that most of the bathers belong 
to the class of poor but self-respecting work- 
people whom it was intended to benefit. 

Asa result of the success of this experiment, 
it is now proposed to erect, at the expense of the 
city government, a much larger and more costly 
bath-house. Other cities, like Brooklyn and 
Boston, have become interested; even such 
comparatively small places as Yonkers and 
Trenton have taken the matter up. 
hoped that before many years the public bath- 
house will take its place beside the public library 
as an agency making for good citizenship in every 
well-governed city. 

It must be confessed, however, that in this our 
American cities are some years behind the more 
advanced municipalities of Great Britain and the 
continent. In Glasgow, for example, the first 
public bath-house was opened in 1878, having 
been erected by the city government. Now there 
are five large establishments, each with 
capacious swimming-baths and numerous small 
bath-rooms, offering accommodation for both 
men and women. ‘The charges are small, and 
the number of bathers average about fifteen 
hundred a day. 

A further help toward cleanliness is afforded 
by the public wash-houses. For two pence an 
hour a working woman can have the use of a 
stall with steam-boiling arrangement and fixed 
tubs with hot and cold water faucets. 
washing done, the clothes may be deposited in a 
centrifugal machine, dried, and at the end of a 
few minutes they are ready for the large roller 
mangle. An hour’s work is thus made sufficient 
for a week’s washing—an incalculable saving for 
the hard-pressed mother of a poor man’s house- 
hold. 

In some continental cities, particularly in 
Germany, another interesting extension of the 


public bath-house idea has been successfully | 


tried. This is the placing of shower-baths in or 
near the schoolhouses for use by the children at 
certain hours of the day. Any one who has 
observed the over crowded schoolhouses in the 
poorer quarters of a great city, and who 
remembers that the homes of the children are, 
for the most part, absolutely without bath-rooms 
or other aids to cleanliness, must regard these 
experiments with the greatest interest. 


It is to be | 


its | 


Her | 
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Cleanliness, rather than physical pleasure, is the 
object of this modern reform. Among the ancient 
Romans, however, the public bath-house ‘was 
perhaps chiefly regarded as a means of relaxation. 
As such it was not infrequently a source of 

| effeminacy. We read of hours spent by the 
/nobles of Rome in the delights of the bath. 
| Ambitious and wealthy demagogues would some- 
times lavish vast sums in the erection of marble 
palaces, supplied with every luxury which the 
| most voluptuous bather could desire, thus pur- 
| chasing the favor of the public with a gift 
calculated to undermine the physical vigor of the 
Roman youth. 
| We hardly imagine that the modern institution 
/can be so perverted. Our knowledge of the 
laws of health should prove a safeguard against 
| the improper use of it, and the fact that in our 
| modern republic the people are the paymasters 
will doubtless prevent extravagance. On the 
other hand, the quality of our citizenship should 
benefit by an increase of cleanliness. Cleanliness 
of person is conducive to cleanliness of mind, as 
well as health, and clean-mindedness is certainly 
conducive to good citizenship. 





oe 


Fun in Travel. 


American travellers are the merriest in Europe, 
and laughter and good cheer follow them wherever 
they go. One of them rallied a driver of a wagon- 
£tte filled with pleasure-seekers upon his neglect 
to produce a nightingale. 

“We have had fine scenery and good inns,” he 
remarked. “We have seen noble trees and quaint 
villages. We have heard cuckoos, but we have 
not heard the famous English nightingale. You 
are neglecting your opportunity, driver. Your tip 
will depend upon your success in beating up a 

| nightingale for us.” 

| The driver made no reply, but during the next 
| mile the flaps of his ears fairly curled in his 
| eagerness to catch the far-away note of a nightin- 
|gale. At last he held up his horses, turned 
| cautiously around, and whispered: 

“TI think, sir, that I hear one now!” 

The company were quiet, and it was not long 
before a feeble twitter was heard, but under no 
stress of circumstances could it have been asso- 
ciated with the king of English song-birds. But 
the driver’s face lighted up with a fine glow of 
enthusiasm as he repeated: 

“T think, sir, that it is a nightingale!” 

“The tip is yours, John,” said the jolly American. 
| “Any one who can make a nightingale out of that 
| wretched warbler deserves to be rewarded for his 
imagination.” 

Another American remonstrated with a French 
hotel proprietor for presenting a bill with reckless 
overcharges. 

“I don’t mind paying for meals which I haven't 
eaten,” he remarked, suavely, “nor for candles 
I haven’t burned, nor for towels which I called 
for, but couldn’t get, even after I had tipped 
the chambermaid. But I have moral scruples 
against settling a score for a bottle of champagne 
which my child is alleged to have drunk. It seems 
hardly fair to an innocent three-year-old baby to 
convict him of intemperance by paying the Dill. 
For the sake of the family reputation I must 
insist upon having that bottle of champagne 
removed from the account.” 

Americans are better pleasure-seekers than 
| Englishmen, because they are less contentious and 
| less disposed to be irritable over minor annoy- 
ances. 
| An American and an Englishman were in the 
| Same compartment of a car running between 
| Flushing and Hamburg. The German official 
demanded two marks as an extra charge for 
retaining seats in what would be called in America 
a vestibule train. 

The American paid the fee without a murmur. 
The Englishman demurred, grew red in the face, 
talked in an excited key, and paid the money 
under protest. Then for five hours he smoked one 
cigar after another and walked up and down the 
| train, scowling at every one and threatening the 
| Officials with exposure in the London Times. 

“You have developed more steam than the 
engine,” said the American, jokingly, to the Eng- 
lishman at the journey’s end. “Your power of 
worrying over trifles ought to be utilized in making 
the train go. But we are all under obligations to 
you. You have supplied a humorous element fora 
tiresome journey.” 
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Two Extracts. 


| We give verbatim two extracts, the first from 
the society columns of an American daily paper, 
and the second from a German newspaper. 


“Little Miss Blank is the most noted figure at —— 
(a fashionable summer resort). She is the daughter 
and a child of Blank, who died a year axe, 
leaving her a fortune of several million dollars. 
Her mother is educating her carefully to fill 
leading place in society. She is surrounded by 
French servants so that her accent may be periect 
in that tongue. She already plays very prettily 0!) 
the piano, and is an adept not only in ordinary 
dances, but in the pas seul. 

“With her mother she occupies a handsome 
cottage at ——, and may be seen driving on the 
avenue daily, or at the balls at the hotels. Her 
frocks are marvellous creations, and countless |! 
number. They were made for her formerly !y 
Worth, and now by Doucet, those great artists 
having relaxed their rule never to make gowns !0l 
children for this golden princess.” 


In contrast with this we copy the following from 
a Berlin paper: 


“The young Queen of Holland has been brous!i! 
up very sensibly, with a view to the great respo! 
sibility which she will soon hold. Her habits - 
simple. After her breakfast at eight o'clock ~e 
studies history, languages and natural philosop!!y 
until noon, when she has three hours for luncheon 
and exercise. x . 

“Two hours of study follow. Then she drives of 
rides until six, when She dines with her mother. i! 

| she is alone. If there is a state banquet at Ul 
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lace, Queen Wilhelmina, like other children, 
comes in, simply dressed in white, with the dessert, 
and is permitted to talk to the guests for a few 
minutes. She is in bed at ten o’clock. 

“She is fond of animals and birds, and has studied 
their habits closely. She has in the country a little 
farm well tilled, on which are cows, horses and a 
miniature dairy and kitchen. Here she is tau ht 
almost unconsciously the occupations of the 
majority of her subjects.” 

The aim of her mother has been to make her a 
healthy, happy, Christian girl, fit for the great work 
which God has given her. 

Has not God given a work to the heir of great 
wealth as well as to the inheritor of a crown? 
Have our rich girls and boys no duty outside of 
“society?” 
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INNOCENT REMEDIES. 


In the Life of “Sir Samuel Ferguson” is a story 
of Doctor Stokes, the celebrated English physician. 
One autumn he took a tour in Ireland. That 
year the country, the crops and the people suffered 
from almost continuous rains, which made potatoes, 
the chief food of the inhabitants, more than usually 
wet and waxy. Sickness was very prevalent, and 
when it became known that a great physician was 
staying at one of the Donegal hotels, he was 
every morning beset with requests that he would 
visit the sufferers in their cabins. 

Doctor Stokes was ever the friend of the poor, 
and would accordingly take down the addresses of 
his petitioners. Then, at the breakfast-table, he 
would crumble some bread, crush a few lumps of 
sugar, add some innocent white powder to the 
mixture, and mold a quantity of pills which he 
placed in his waistcoat pocket. 

Then, having visited some ruin or spot of general 
interest for his own pleasure, he would proceed on 
a round of medical calls. The sufferers were 
generally found to be men and women much 
advanced in years, who complained of a “weak- 
ness round the heart,” a “‘weight on the chest” or 
rheumatic pains. 

The doctor would listen with cordial and genuine 
sympathy, and then offer his prescription, the 
bread pills. With these, which were to be taken 
at stated intervals, he produced half a crown, 
with strict instructions to apply it to the purchase 
of mutton chops, one of which was to be eaten 
daily. His companions rallied him on this uniform 
method of treatment, but he was not in the least 
disturbed. 

“My dear friend,” he would say, “in whatever 
manner these poor people describe their symptoms, 
their ailments spring from one cause: they have no 
change of diet, and their only food is a wet root. 
The chops will do them good so long as they last. 
As for the rheumatism, it is slightly intensified by 
the wetness of the season; that is all.” 


* 
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USEFUL OYSTERS. 


One of the principal banking-houses of St. 
Petersburg was founded by a man who, for a great 
part of his life, was a serf. Even in his condition 
of serfdom he was a wealthy banker, and as will 
readily be imagined, made many attempts to 





procure his freedom. He offered half a million of | 


dollars for his liberty, we are told, but his master, 
Count Sheremetieff, was proud of having such a 
serf, and refused to liberate him. 

But the boon was finally obtained at a much 
lower price, as the story 1s related by the New 
York Tribune. 

The serf, whose name was Shalounine, returned 
one day from Odessa to St. Petersburg, and as in 
duty bound, went to the Sheremetieff palace to 
report himself. He had brought with him a small 
barrel of choice Crimean oysters as a gift to the 
count, but left it outside in the carriage till he 
should have received an intimation that the offer- 
ing would be accepted. 

He found the count surrounded by a party of 
invited guests, and at that moment employed in 
berating his butler for neglecting to provide oysters 
for the breakfast. The butler declared that there 
were no oysters in the market. 

Just then the angry count caught sight of his 
banker-serf. 

“Oh, it is you, is it?” he broke out. “You have 
come to pester me again about your liberation? 
You know it is useless. What do I want of your 
money? But stay! I will tell you. Get me some 
oysters for my breakfast, and you shall be free.” 

Shalounine made a low bow, left the room, 
returned with the barrel of oysters, and laid it at 
his master’s feet. 

The barrel was opened, and the count, calling for 
pen and paper, wrote a declaration of emancipa- 
tion, and the serf was a free man. Then the count 
saluted the banker, and said: 

“And now, my dear Mr. Shalounine, will you give 
us the pleasure of your company at breakfast?” 
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IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 


A novelist, like a prophet, sometimes suffers 
from lack of appreciation on the part of his 
neighbors. 

“The folks hereabouts take him calmly enough!” 
was the remark of one of Thomas Hardy’s neigh- 
bors in Wessex, England. A recent article, “In 
Thomas Hardy’s Country,” in Temple Bar, fur- 
nishes additional proof that the people of that 
locality are entertaining a great man unawares. 

The writer questioned the driver of a van over a 
road near Casterbridge if he knew Hardy. 

“Hardy, the poet? Yes, I often sees ’en goen’ 
alarng in a voine noble study, with ’is ’ead down 
aw’ a lot o’ books under ’is orm. ’E never ’ave 
nobody with ’en. They tells I ’is books are 
wonderful deep, but I aint read ’em, not I. I don’t 
get time for readen’ nothen’ but the labels on the 
parcels I carry an’ the names of the public 
houses.” 

Again the writer of the article encountered, in 
Place of a stolid indifference, mild envy of Hardy 
and open contempt for the region, rich in associa- 


tions, which the novelist has so fully described. 





The critic in this case was an old man who was 
found at a railway station near Egdon Heath. In 


response to the usual inquiry about Hardy came | 


this delicious bit of depreciation: 

“Oh, the writen’ chap! I’ve read some of his 
works. They says ‘tis a gift. Seems to me ’tis 
just writen’—just sitten’ down an’ writen’ and not 
doen’ nothen’ at arl. What do ’e do, I ask ’ee? 


Here be I doen’ more proper work than Hardy | 


ever did, an’ they don’t tark about I, an’ say, 
‘There’s a great chap,’ like they do about ’e.”’ 


“DOLLY” MADISON. 


Mr. James G. Blaine, that keen observer of men 
and things, familiar with all the traditions of 


Washington, comparing the influence of the differ- | 


ent ladies of the White House, unhesitatingly 
awards the palm to Mrs. Madison. 
mingled in political affairs. It was solely by the 
influence of a gentle, womanly nature that it was 
said of her, “‘Mrs. Madison saved the administra- 
tion of her husband.” The following episodes, 
trifling though they seem, are significant. We 
quote from Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin's pleasant 
“Life of Dolly Madison:” 


William C. Preston, in his unpublished journal, 
describes his going, as a youth, to the White House, 
to pay his respects to the President and Mrs. 
Madison. 

She advanced straight toward me, and pane | 
her left hand, said, “Are you William Campbel 
Preston, the son of my old friend and most beloved 
kinswoman, Sally Campbell? Sit down, my son, 
for you are my son, and I am the first person who 
ever saw you in this world.” 

Turning then with a graciousness that charmed 
the young man, she introduced him to the circle of 
young girls about her, giving some special clue to 
an. and ending with, “Your kinswoman, Sally 

soles.” 

At another of her levees, her attention was 
drawn to a rustic visitor, a youth who was evidently 
suffering all the torments of embarrassment. He 
had at last ventured to help himself to a cup of 
coffee, when Mrs. Madison walked up and ad- 
dressed him. In the surprise of the moment, the 
lad dropped the saucer, and strove to crowd the 
cup into his ket. 

is tactful hostess took no notice of the accident, 
except to observe that in such a crowd no one 
could avoid being and straightway turned 
the conversation the boy’s family, and ended 
by sending her regards to his excellent mother. 
and bidding the servant bring another cup of 


coffee. 

Two old ladies from the country once arrived at 
the White House while the family were still at 
breakfast. To the surprise of the rural visitors, 
the woman they had come to see ~--oy in a 
stuff dress of dark gray, protected by a large 
housewifely white apron, and with a linen kerchief 
pinned about her neck. Her simplicity of manner 
and attire completely swept away their awe, and 
—_ departing one of them found courage to 
ask: 


“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind if I kissed you— 
just to tell the folks about!” 


SOSIMO. 


Among Mrs. Strong’s recollections of Stevenson 
in Scritner’s Magazine are certain stories of 
Sosimo, the native who took such good care of him 
and ruled his affairs with so firma hand. Steven- 
son had a topaz stud that was somewhat difficult 
to put into his shirt, so he gave it to Mrs. Strong, 
who laid it away in her trinket-box. When first 
she wanted to wear it she was dismayed to 
find it gone. Sosimo had missed the stud, dis- 
covered it in her box, and carried it back to Louis’s 
room. 


“I kept up the fight,” she says, ‘for some time, 
pe to secrete it from Sosimo by putting it in 
out-of-the-way places, but it was invariably found 
in Louis’s room, wherever I had hidden it. When 
Sosimo came up from the ship by which he and his 
master had taken a trip to a neighboring island, 
he put Louis’s valise down on the veranda, and 
earefully abstracted from his mouth the precious 
stud he had carried there for safety. I gave up 
then, and the stud became Louis’s own. 

“One day I went into Louis’s room, and found 
him and Sosimo very busy clearing up and sorting 
papers. 

“*Did you tell Sosimo to do this?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ said Louis, with his arms full of books. 
‘He told me!’” 

Another day the cook was away, and Louis, who 
was busy writing, took his meals in his room. 
Knowing that there was no one to cook his lunch, 
he told Sosimo to bring him some bread and 
cheese. To his surprise, he was served with an 
excellent meal—an omelette, a good salad and 
perfect coffee. 

“Who cooked this?” asked Louis, in Samoan. 

“T did,” said Sosimo. 

“Well,” said Louis, “great is your wisdom.” 

Sosimo bowed and corrected him: 

“Great is my love!” 


HER GOWN. 


One of the many stories which are told about the 
late Eugene Field is of a little joke he had at his 
wife’s expense. 


Mr. Field and his wife had entered a street-car, 
to find all the seats taken save one at each end of 
the car, and they seated themselves accordin sly 
When the conductor collected the fares Mr. Fie d 
announced, in audible tones, as he gave him a 
soap at the same time pointing tothe far end of 

he car: 

“This is to pay the fare of the lady over there— 
oe one wearing the new, beautiful brown silk 

ress.”’ 

All eyes were turned to her, and her pretty face 
took a most becoming rose color, but back of the 
reproving glance she w him was one of mingled 
indulgence, appreciation and mirth at the unex- 
pected and apparently truthful announcement. 


LAST WORD. 


Carlyle generally preferred listeners to talkers, 
and his friend, Edward Fitzgerald, was fond of 
telling a little story which shows this characteristic 
in a strong light. 


The late Mr. Allingham, a distinguished English- 
man, used to walk with him in the evening, when 
Carlyle used, as Fitzgerald said, ‘‘to rave at every- 
thing and propose nothing.” One evening, on 
returning to the gate, Mr. Allingham ventured to 
say, “I have listened to you with great pleasure, 
Mr. Carlyle, but I do not entirely agree with 


you. 
“Allingham! Allingham!” returned the injured 
“You always will have the last word!” 


sage. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Yet she never | 


| Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaine. [| Ade. | 
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FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholar- 
ship and conduct of life, with advantages of healthful 
| ro | beautiful suburban residence, the best Musical and 
Literary entertainments in Boston, and convenient ac- | 
cess to places of historic interest. Rowing and skating 
on Charles River; Outdoor games; Gymnasium and 
swimming tank under careful yon supervision. 
Lectures on topics adapted to the ideal administration 
of Home. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

Address C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 











For Mind Tiredness 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. W. OLgy, Danbury, Conn., says: 
**T have used it in mind tiredness from over- 


work, dyspepsia and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.’’ 








* Pastest Wheel on Earth."’ 


Crescent 


Holds the One Mile World Record made by O. M. 
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DENNIS, at Denver, March 27, 1896. Time: 1 minute, 
11 3-5 seconds. Fastest mile ever ridden... .. 


Crescent Art Catalogue Free. 
| © WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, © 
MAKERS, Eastern Office: 


| Factory : 
CHICAGO, ILL. 36 Warren 8t., NEW YORK. 
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SKIRT BINDING 





that is rain-proof and sheds water. It 
wears,—like the other S. H. & M.’s,—and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
Put it on your travelingand seaside gowns. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


Yellowstone Park, 


Away from the HOT CITY. 


Send SIX CENTS for the ... 
NORTHERN PACIFIC’S 
New illustrated TOURIST BOOK. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,"’ a new 72-page 
| book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 
25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Good cooks are made better 
cooks by usin 


COTTOLENE 


frying and shortening. 


Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade marks—‘ Coftolene”’ 
and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 

Made only by the N. K. FatrBANK Company, Chicago, St. Louis, 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San F isco, New Orleans, Montreal, 
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How Old are You ? 


You need not answer the question, madam, for in your case 
age is not counted by years. It will always be true that “a 
woman is as old as she looks.” Nothing sets the seal of age so 
deeply upon woman’s beauty as gray hair. It is natural, therefore, 
that every woman is anxious to preserve her hair in all its original 
abundance and beauty; or that being denied the crowning gift 
of beautiful hair, she longs to possess it. Nothing is easier than 
to attain to this gift, or to preserve it if already possessed. Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor restores gray or faded hair to its original color. It 
does this by simply aiding nature by supplying the nutrition 
necessary to health and growth. There is no better preparation 
for the hair than 


AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. 
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White Mountain,» ‘: 
Freezer. 


the best Ice 


Cream, quickly 
Most Economical. 


prepared and at half 
the confectioner’s price 
Quickest. 
Best. 


when you use an Im- 
proved White Mountain 
Freezer. Inabout Four Min- 
utes the finest Ice Cream can be 
frozen with it. Every family can 
afford this delicious dish at home 
whenever desired. ‘* Frozen Dainties ”’ 
gives Fifty choice recipes — we will send it 

free to any address. 
% WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER Co., Nashua, N. H. 



































Training Day. 


* Hay-foot! straw-foot!” 

That was what they said ; ” 
Hardly knew that “* Eyes right 
Meant “ Look straight ahead.” 
Shambling, sheepish, clumsy ; 
Awkward every way; 

How they made spectators laugh 
On Training day! 


Very well! But after, 

When the fighting came 

Was there room for laughter 4 
Was there cause for shame “ 
Grimmer grew the faces, 
Firmer grew the tread, 

As * hay-foot, straw-foot ” 
Marched straight ahead. 


Uniforms were tattered ; 

Feet on frozen ground ; 
Naught to them it mattered 
That scarce a shoe was sound. 
Talk of comfort! They were 
Fighting to be free! 

So * hay-foot, straw-foot ” 
Marched to victory. 


* Hay-foot, straw-foot! ” 
Step it with a will! 

Every day is Training day, 
Everything is drill. 

As you mind your orders now 
Will tiie battle be. 

* Hay-foot, straw-foot!” 
March to victory!” 


MARGARET VANDERGRIFT. 
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Three Lives. 


In one of the plainest houses in London a 
woman died. She had no influence in her com- 
munity, and was only known to a few of the 
people who composed it. She was, however, a 
devoted mother, whose love was centred in one 
son, to whom she taught two phrases. These, she 
declared, would carry men through any difficulty 
if they were allowed to govern their lives. The 
phrases were, “I will!’’ and ‘‘God help me!” 

The boy grew to manhood. The two phrases 
became an influence in his life. 

In the slums of London lived a thief of the 
lowest type. Some theorists argue that such 
human pests should be imprisoned for life or 
killed. It seems impossible ordinarily to reform 
them; and here we cannot refrain from saying 
that there is probably more face-to-face Christian 
work done in the slums of London among the 
outcasts who are supposed to be irreclaimable 
than in any other city in the world. 

The son of the unknown woman, whose wisdom 
had impressed upon his mind motives that had 
vitalized his life, met this thief grovelling in the 
depths of wickedness, and in almost hopeless 
endeavor sought his reformation. Nothing that 
he did seemed to have any perceptible influence 
on the perverse, unresponsive nature. 

Finally, after patient, apparently fruitless, effort, 
he was led to speak one day of the two phrases 
that had helped to make his own life what it was. 
It seemed almost a desecration to waste his 
mother’s watchwords on such a villain. He had 
tried prayer. He had tried the ordinary methods 
used in seeking the reformation of men to no avail. 

To his great surprise, the faint spark of man- 
hood in the lost man responded to the idea of his 
being able to save himself by the help of some 
one else. 

“If you win in this great fight,’”’ said his helper, 
“T will give you a championship belt with the 
two mottoes embroidered upon it in gold.” 

From that hour, perhaps in part because of the 
“sport” in his blood,—to use the parlance of the 
street, —the poor fellow’s whole nature was 
strained to win that belt. He literally went into 
moral training as if for a prize-fight. For him 
honest labor was almost an impossibility to 
obtain; and when at last it was obtained, it was 
almost impossible for him to perform it. ‘Those 
who were “‘straight” in conduct had no sympathy 
for the “crooked” in life who were trying to 
enter their exclusive ranks. 

When the ex-criminal worked hard, they threw 
it in his face that it was for show. When he 
worked at the ordinary pace, he was told that he 
was lazy. When he began in a decent way to 
show a disinterested friendship, he was accused 
of currying favor. When he was pleasant and 
cheerful, he was reminded that, after all, he was 
nothing better than a humbug. 

In short, the ordinary standards of life never 
seemed to apply to the one who needed them 
most. Dogged by suspicion, misinterpreted in 
word and action, what wonder the struggling, 
wretched man had many breakdowns? Still he 
contended against discouragements. Who can 
say that, needed as it was, more than mortal 
strength was not given him by which he over- 
came? To fight one’s self, as well as the world 
arrayed against you, is to fight against desperate 
odds, and then to win is to score a victory prouder 
than any achievement that brings honor to men. 

But the desire to be a ‘“‘champion Christian” 
seemed to be constant in this man’s heart. The 
vital mottoes, “I will!” ‘God help me!” were an 
enduring stimulant. It took four years for him 
to win the belt, so ingeniously held before his 
undeveloped aspiration as a prize in this spiritual 
race. 

During that time he renounced every variety 
of crime. He had abandoned his old associates, 





he had given up liquor entirely, and had emanci- 
. pated himself from the terrible taints of heredity, | 
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which are the subtlest and most powerful causes 
of a vicious life. He had won the respect of 
those whose opinion is worth having, and his 
position in respectable society was secured. 

One quiet evening, before a few chosen people, 
the championship belt, signifying Christian self- 
control, was awarded to him; but the woman 
who had inspired the motto was not there. She 
was dead, but those five words of hers had given 
vitality toa divine principle, and by the unseen 
spiritual forces that transmit good from one life 
to another the reformed thief had become a child 
of God—the inheritor of her spiritual strength. 
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Bass Fishing. 


Bass fishing in the surf is exciting sport. The 
season rur from May to October on the Atlantic 
coast, along which the bass range from Cape 
Hatteras to Maine, keeping close to shore to 
feed on the “sand bugs” that are washed out by 
the surf. The bass lie with their noses pointed 
inland close to the bottom, and ravenously attack 
anything in the shape of small crustacea. The 
fishermen on the New Jersey coast use for bait the 
“shedder crab,” the ordinary edible crab taken 
when it is about to shed the old shell. The hook 
is pressed through the hard shell and holds the 
bait. A writer in the New York Tribune, describ- 
ing the sport, says: 


Frequently the surf fisherman stands for hours 
in the tumbling waves without getting a bite, but 
when he hooks a fish the sport repays him for his 

tience a thousand times. He wears rubber boots 
Phat reach to his hips, a closely-fitting coat and a 
soft felt hat pulled well down over his ears. 

With his face set seaward and the waters rushing 
around his legs, he casts his line into the surt 
sending it out at a single —_— from one hundre: 
and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty feet. It 
takes a good deal of practise to cast a line that far, 
because the pole is short and the sinker weighs 
from four to six ounces. 

The reel is a very important part of the fisher- 
man’s outfit. These reels are large enough to 
earry six hundred feet of line, and it often happens 
in bringing a bass to land that nearly every foot of 
that line is reeled off. The pole is rarely more 
than six feet long, and is made with two joints. 
The line is linen, and the hook is attached to a 
very strong gut leader two and a half feet long. 

It sometimes requires an hour of shrewd and 
tiresome work to land a fish. While the battle is 
= on the nerves of the angler are at a high 

nsion, his eye is on the line, and his hand on the 
reel ready to gather in the slack or give to the fish, 
if it takes a notion to rush seaward. 

It is by no means a question of hauling by main 
strength; it is a contest between the strengti of 
the fish and the diplomacy and patience of the 
fisherman, who is always fearful t his line will 
snap under the strain, or that the tricky prey will 
manage to shake the hook out of its jaws. 

At Avon, in 1888, James Ronan, of Trenton, one 
of the best-known fishermen on the shore, caught 
a forty-two-pound bass, and nobody has been able 
to beat that record. 
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Meteors. 


One of the millions of meteors that are supposed 
to fall daily upon the earth recently exploded over 
Madrid, and caused a panic among thousands of 
people who regarded the big fire-ball as “significant 
of the Divine Wrath.” The meteors would indeed 
be the most dreaded of all the earth’s physical 
antagonists were not nearly all of them prevented 
from reaching the ground by “our atmosphere, 
which serves as a bullet-proof cuirass.” The 
London Spectator, explaining the cause of our 
immunity from aérolites, fire-balls, shooting-stars, 
all travelling at speeds that average a hundred 
times that of a rifle-bullet, says< 

When a meteor enters the atmosphere, the fric- 
tion poogueee by its gigantic speed makes it flash 
up like the arrow of Acestes, only more so. The 
ingenious experiments of Lord Kelvin have shown 
that the heat thus produced, just as a brake 
showers sparks from a carriage-wheel or a lucifer 
match lights on the box, is sufficient to consume 
the meteor as if it were suddenly cast into a 
furnace heated to three or four million degrees. 

Obviously, the smaller meteors are utterly con- 
sumed before they have penetrated far into the 
atmosphere, which their fate has shown to rise to 
a height of about one hundred and twenty miles. 
Only a very large one can descend, as that of 
Madrid is said have done, to within twenty 
miles of the earth before being burst by the expan- 
sion due to heat and by the resistance of the air. 

The fact that fragments do occasionally reach 
the earth is the best proof of the great size of 
some of the meteors that we encounter. If it were 
not for the “blessed air,’ the explosion of them 
all, with the accom nying fervent heat, would 
take place in our midst. It is safe to say that such 
a state of things would render our great towns 
uninhabitable. 

In London we are somewhatéinclined to gird at 
the atmosphere, with its smoke and its fog and 
its east wind; but none of us can tell how often it 
has saved him from a terrible and invisible fate, in 
being, as Mark Twain has it, “shot with a rock.” 
If we are more inclined to recognize the atmos- 
phere’s services in future, the Madrid meteor will 
not have exploded in vain. 
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“Odd, but Rather Nice.” 


Readers of the Companion will perhaps be 
amused by a bit of “society” gossip overheard at 
some “function,” and reported by the New York 
Tribune. Two young ladies were talking. 


“Fancy what a shock I had last week,” said 
vivacious Miss B., who had been visiting in a large 
—— city; “and yet it was rather nice, you 

now. 

“The people I was stopping with are railroad 
kings—always travel in a private car, step over to 
—— with less effort than New Yorkers make 
in go ue to Brooklyn, and all that. 

“Well, the day after my arrival they gave me a 
tea, and the prettiest girl in the room was a red- 
haired creature, with a ravishing figure, and a 
gown which fitted worlds better than mine. I was 
immensely taken with her, and we chatted, and 
she was jolly and clever and most fascinating. 
Finally, as we were drinking tea together, the 
butler offered me some cake—a blow-away, melt- 
in-your-mouth concoction of sugar and chocolate, 
utterly delicious. 

“T said at once I had never tasted anything so 
delicate, whereupon the beauty calmly remarked: 

“*P’m glad you like it; I made it.’ 

“I thought she was joking. 

“Why, ngs are nota relation, are you?’ I asked. 

No,’ she said, with a little laugh; I must have 





looked bewildered. ‘No, I ama professional cook. 
I make almost all the fancy desserts and cake for 
the swell set here.’ And it was true. 

“She belonged toa r family, good enough as 
to birth, the father incapable of somning much, 
and as she grew up it became necessary to do some- 
thing. She liked cooking, and — with this 
sugar cake, making it occasionally for a few 
friends. When I met her she was on the top round, 
had two rooms at the back of the house, with a 
telephone, an assistant cook and errand boy, and 
beught her flour and sugar and —— at wholesale. 

“The remarkable thing was that she remained 
the intimate friend of these rich girls with whom 
she had gone to school, dressed better than a good 
many of them, and after making the cakes and 
creams for a big reception, would dress and go and 
eat her own wares. 

“Tt used to sound Tt droll,’ she said, ‘when 
my hostess would call — the telephone: 
“ mot, dear; can you send me two quarts of 
biscuit Tortoni for dinner to-morrow night?” and 
“Betty, if you are going to the dance Friday, I'll 
take you up in the carriage.” But, you know, it 
seemed rather nice, too.’’ 
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The Dory’s Mission. 


At anchor in his orchard 
The fisher’s dory rides ; 

The waves of grass encircle her, 
And break against her sides. 


The faithful boat with warm earth filled 
ars roses white and red ; 
Where once was stowed the icy net 
The tangled vines are spread. 


No swinging oars make music, 

But murmurs of glad bees, 
Like soothing sound of distant surf, 

Linger amid the trees. 
And when the storm-wind riseth, 

And billows make their moan, 
Against the panes, with flying spray, 

he sweet perfumes are blown. 
GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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Great Men at Play. 


The big men of England, knowing that “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” seek 
their recreation in something that takes them 
entirely out of official business. Says a writer in 
Cassell’s Family Magazine : 


Lord Salisbury might have become as eminent a 
scientist as he isa statesman. His laboratory and 
chemical Ny ratus at Hatfield are a sight worth 
seeing, and his knowledge of his subject a thing 
even more worth ving. One of his fellow- 
ministers of the Cabinet is reported to have 
suggested, in a weak moment, that his lordship’s 
grasp of foreign mag | might be due to his keen 
eye tor foreign bodies in a test-tube. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, like a well-trained 
maid, does many little things. He grows that most 
alluring of all flowers, the orchid. He has been 
known to do some gardening on his own account in 
the undignified condition of uprolled shirt-sleeves. 

Considerable paragraphs have been perpetrated 
concerning Mr. Gladstone’s skill with the wood- 
man’s axe, but the pastime nearer to his heart is 
the intimate study of Horace—whose immortal 
odes he has translated into graceful English verse 
—and of Homer, upon whose sounding lines he is 
an acknowledged authority. 

How very different is the private life of his 
contemporary, the rugged Bismarck! During his 
youth the German was passionately fond of 
duelling. An authority states that twenty-seven 
duels in which he took an active rt are on 
record. When surfeited of duelling he turned to 
practical pase, and carried them to such an 
extent that he was dubbed “Mad Bismarck.” His 
retirement, it is now asserted, is relieved by never- 
ending cigars and light beer, with the novels of 
Du Boisgobey thrown in as a solid. 

Among the athletic members of Parliament, Sir 
Edward Grey claims rightly a high lace. One 
need not look back far to find him holding the 
amateur tennis championship—an honor which 
represents not merely a figure of speech, but 

meme prowess of an exceptional order, cool 
qa gment, a keen eye and great endurance. 
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His Smock Frock. 


The old white smock frock, worn by some 
English tenant-farmers sixty or seventy years ago, 
was elaborately stitched over the shoulders and 
down to the waist. It was a useful garment, being 
cool in summer and warm in winter. At meal- 
times, stretched across the knees, it served as a 
sort of bag to collect crumbs, bits of cheese and 
the like, dropped while eating, which the farmer 
caught up in the hand and threw into the mouth. 
It was this custom that gives point to the story 
told by Mr. Fowler in “Recollections of an Old 
Country Life.” 


When the allied sovereigns had banished Napo- 
leon to Elba, they came England and visited, 
omens other places, Ashridge, the seat of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. The earl, anxious to show them 
the class of men who tilled the soil of England, 
invited his leading tenant-farmers to meet the 
sovereigns at dinner. 

The agent of the estate, thinking the smock too 
countryfied, sent forth an order that it should be 
discarded by those who came to the dinner, and a 
broadcloth coat worn in its place. 

Master Mullens, the oldest and most respected 
tenant, was much put out by the order, and reluc- 
tantly consented to the village tailor’s making him 
a cloth coat. At the dinner the — of honor, 
near the top of the table, was assigned to Master 

ullens. 

The old man pushed his chair far from the table, 
leaned forward, and ate a hearty meal. When he 
a all was finished, a plate containing half a 
partridge, with bread sauce and fried crumbs, was 

ut before him. While dividing the leg of the 

ird the old man upset the plate, which fell down 
between his legs to the floor. Great was the con- 
sternation of the guests ; but Master Mullens, turn- 
ing seaman to the earl, said: 

‘There, my lord, dang this ’ere coat! If I’d had 
on my smock I should ’a’ cotched it all.” 
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Too Suspicious. 


The Boston Globe prints a story which it says 
used to be told by a man, now deceased, who acted 
as visitor among the poor for a charitable associa- 
tion. His instructions were to be very careful not 
to encourage idleness or hypocrisy, and of course 
he was always on his guard. He says: 


I was assigned to visit the house of a woman 
who said that she had no husband, son or other 
male support. After being in her tenement lon 
enough to note that she was pag mage | 
noticed a man’s hat on a table near the door, and 
began to doubt whether she was bereft of all male 
comfort or support, as she had represented. 

“Whose hat is that?’’ I asked. 

She looked surprised, and did not seem ready to 
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answer. My guegietone were naturally increased, 
and my imagination conjured up a male visitor 
who must have passed into the adjoining apart- 
ment when he heard me coming up-stairs, leaving 
his hat as an unthought-of witness. 

“Madam,” I said, with severity, ‘I cannot author- 
ize relief sent to you if you are deceiving us in 
regard to male support, or if you have men comin 
here whose presence you are ashamed to acknowl- 
edge. Now, I ask you again, whose hat is that?” 

“Why, sir,” she answered, with an expression of 
injury and surprise, “isn’t that your own hat that 
you left there as you came in?” 

It was my turn to be surprised, and backing out 
of my predicament as racefully as I could, | 
promised to send her the help she needed. 
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What a Doll Did. 


Major John G. Bourke, formerly aid to General 
Crook, once showed himself an effective peace- 
maker. He persuaded a band of Apaches to go 
back to their reservation by presenting a doll toa 
papoose. The story, as told in the Portland 
Oregonian, is as follows: 


General Crook was trying to put a band of 
Apaches back on the reserve, but couldn’t catch 
them without killing them, and he wouldn’t do 
that. One day be! captured a papoose and took 
her to the fort. She was quiet all day, but her 
black beads of eyes watched everything. When 
night came she broke down and sobbed as a white 
child would. : 

The fort was in despair until Maj. Bourke had au 
idea. From the adjutant’s wife he borrowed a 
doll that had come to the adjutant’s little girl the 
previous Christmas. When the young Apache 
understood it was hers to keep, her sobs ceased and 
she fell asleep. 

When morning came the doll was still clasped 
tightly in her arms. She played with it all “7. 
and seemingly all thought of ever getting back to 
the tribe had left her. 

Several days eae with no sign of overture 
being made by the tribe, and finally in despair the 
papoose, with the doll still in her possession, was 
sent back. When the child reached the tribe with 
the prize grasped in her chubby hands, it created a 
sensation among the native Americans, and her 
mother later went back to the post with it. She 
was received in a hospitable manner and kindly 
treated, and the effect of her visit was such that 
through her overtures were made to the tribe, with 
the result that soon afterward the whole band 
moved back on the reserve. 
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A Fool and His Money. 


A Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times reports the tragical adventures—tragical and 
comical—of an Ohio miser, one of those belated 
simpletons who have no faith in savings banks, and 
hoard their money in an old stocking or in some 
other equally secure receptacle. This man buried 
his treasure in the ground. 


Some time afterward he dug it up to look at it, 
and to his dismay found that the notes had begun 
to decompose, and were already almost beyond 
recognition. In great alarm he emptied the mass 
—almost twenty thousand dollars—out of the glass 
jar into a pillow-case, fastened that about his body 
next to the skin, and started for Washington. 

There he presented himself at the Treasury, and 
after some delay, caused by his unwillingness to 
trust the treasure in any one else’s hands, the stuff 
was turned over to the ladies of the redemption 
division, who finally succeeded in identifying about 
nineteen thousand dollars, or all but about four 
hundred dollars of the full amount. 

Payment was offered the man in the form of a 
draft, but he would have nothing to do with drafts. 
ie wanted the bills, and of course they were paid 





m. 
It seems that he felt we tee to the ladies 
who had done the work of identification, for he 
sent them the next day a newspaper full of grapes, 
together with the following original poem: 


so 
Will kindly accept a few grapes to eat. 


It is said that he was afterward robbed of the 
whole nineteen thousand dollars. 
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Unlucky Proverb. 


Temple, the body-coachman of Ernest, King of 
Hanover, is the hero of a number of anecdotes 
which are told by his majesty’s chaplain in a 
volume of “Reminiscences.” One of the most 
amusing relates to a transaction between Temple 
and the chaplain. 


Temple lost his wife. Of course I, as chaplain, 
had to perform the funeral ceremony. A few days 
afterward old Temple, in deep mourning, called 
upon me. He was very much upset, and evidently 
had something on his mind which he found 
difficulty in expressing, for he stood a few moments 
in silence, and then turned his hat round and 
round, looked mournfully into it, brushed it with his 
hand, and at last got out, through stammering: 

“Pve called, sir—I’ve called, sir—as I wish to 
ask—and don’t like to put it off—what I’ve got to 
pay you for that ’ere job?” 

“Oh,” I said, “nothing, of course. I have no 
fees, Temple; but [ remember now I am in your 
debt, and I must ask you what I am to pay for the 
two pots of ointment you made for my horse’s 
cracked feet?” Z 

“Bless you, sir, don’t mention it!” said Temple. 
“Nothing, sir, nothing; ‘one good turn deserves 
another’ all the world over!” 
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Double-Quick. 


An ancient resident of Willowby, whose conduct 
in one of the battles of the Civil War had brought 
him under suspicion of cowardice, was naturally 
indisposed to admit that he had played any but a 
manly part. 


“I didn’t run away and stay till ’twas all over, 
no such a thing,” he always affirmed. “I retreated 
in good order, that was all. ‘Twas a time for 
retreating, if ever there was one, and according!) 
I used my jedgment and retreated.” 

This statement was regarded as more or les> 
satisfactory up to the day when a military gentle- 
man came to visit a cousin in Willowby, and in the 
course of a conversation held at the village store 
one evening heard the oft-repeated explanation. | 

“Well, my friend,” he said, looking steadily at 
the hero of the retreat, “you say you retreated in 

ood order, but I should like ask one thing 

bout how fast did you go?” ti 

‘“‘Well,” said the other man, surprised into telling 
the unadorned truth, “if ’'d been at home anc 
going after the doctor, I reckon folks would havé 
thought somebody was pretty sick!” 
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Dolly’s Bath. 


Come now and bathe, my little doll, 
We have the nice warm water, 
And here’s the tiny cake of soap, 
Now step in, dolly daughter. 
Sit right here in the little bowl, 
With this small sponge I'll scrub you, 
And you can splash just all you please 
Until I dry and rub you. 
There! now I’ll put your clean clothes on, 
And brush your flaxen 
hair, 
And not a sweeter dolly 
girl 
Can we find anywhere. 
KATE W. PATCH. 
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Philip’s First Buttercups. 


Philip was sitting on the floor of the nursery 
building a castle with the alphabet blocks, when 
he heard Mary utter the few words which gave 
him so much to think about. She was folding 
and putting away numberless clean little garments 
which Annie had just brought up from the 
laundry, and was at the same time giving an 
animated account of some of her previous 
experiences to Philip’s mamma. 

What it was all about Philip did not know, nor 
was he interested until Mary exclaimed, with 
great emphasis, ‘“‘And she won’t do it now, not if 
the skies fall!” 

Surely that was enough to startle any one. 
Building castles suddenly became a very tame 
occupation ; a hasty push of a small hand reduced 
the building to ruins, and with a mind full of 
more important matters Philip ran to the window 
to look up anxiously at the beautiful blue sky, 
which looked so clear and whole, not a crack in 
it anywhere ; and feeling safe for the moment, he 
gave his attention to two great dogs who were 
playing in the street, and the falling of the skies 
passed out of his mind. It came back to him at 
night, however, after he was in his little bed, and 
he sat up for a moment to ask mamma if “‘the 
skies fell very much ?” 

“The skies fall!” exclaimed his mother in 
great astonishment. ‘My dear, they never fall. 
They can’t, you know. What made my little boy 
think of such a queer thing?” 

“Mary said it,” said Philip, sleepily, and 
mamma had scarcely time to tell him how far 
away the big, blue sky was and how all things 
are planned and kept by an all-powerful Father 
before his eyes were closed, and he was off in 
dreamland. 

I expect that some of the uncles and aunts 
were a little amused at Philip’s fear, but nothing 
was said, and they concluded that the little fellow 
would soon forget all about it. 

One day every one seemed very busy ; a small 
trunk was pulled into the nursery, and mamma 
and Mary worked busily, putting in now some- 
thing of mamma’s, now something of Philip’s, 
and into a small bag were packed such things as 
mamma took when they started for a little ride 
in the electric cars out to the park, where they 
had a little lunch before they went home. What 
did it all mean ? 

; The little boy hovered round, thinking it very 
interesting. 

““What’s it for, mamma?” he asked. 

“For you,” she replied, ‘and for me. We'll 
g0 on a journey, won’t we?” 

Philip had no idea as to what a journey might 
be, but felt sure that he wanted to go very much 
if mamma did. 

“And we'll see buttercups and daisies and ever 
So many things that a little city boy doesn’t know 
anything about, but will be so glad to see.” 

All this sounded very attractive, and Philip 
was glad when the trunk was packed and he 
and mamma were ready to start on their journey. 
_ Oh, for the eager interest that one feels in his 
first flight out into this great world that is over- 
flowing with beautiful sights and sounds, if only 
one can see and hear them! 

Philip found the long ride in the cars very 
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exciting, as they whizzed along past green fields, 
where he thought the cows turned to look at him, 
past many little brooks and rivers or dark woods, 
where perhaps there were bears. And sometimes 
he saw other little boys whom he wished that he 
could speak to just for a moment to tell them he 
was going on a journey. 

All of this in the outside world, to say nothing 
of the company in the car, the lady who talked 
with him over the back of the seat, the man who 
gave him a bright penny, and the little boy with 
whom he shared his cookies. 

Then darkness came upon them; the lamps 
were lighted, and it began to be hard work for 
little boys to keep their eyes open, but at last 
came the conductor’s call of “‘Hillsboro!” and very 
soon Philip found himself out of the car and in 
the arms of a big man who said he was ‘“‘Uncle 
Ben,’’ and whom Philip liked at once because 
mamma was so glad to see him. 








‘Then followed another ride in the darkness, 
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this time in a carriage, the smell of green woods 
in the soft, spring air, and oh, wonder of 
wonders! stars and stars in the immense sky 
above them! 

Philip thought vaguely of Mary’s words, ‘‘the 
skies fall ;”” wondered what would become of the 
stars if sucha thing should happen ; tried to count 
them as he rode along in mamma’s arms, but had 
| hardly reached “free”? when his eyelids drooped, 
| and he knew nothing more of the journey. 

The next morning, on waking, he found him- 
self in a large, sunny room, and sitting up to look 








around, found mamma already dressed. With a 
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little bound, he jumped out 
of bed and ran to the win- 
dow. Oh, what a beautiful 
place! Trees, green grass, 
and then—what did he see? 
All the brilliant, twinkling 
stars which had been so far 
above him in the evening 
ride, surely these were they, 
—there was no doubt of it, 
—sprinkled as thickly in 
the fields as they had been 
in the skies. The unex- 
pected had happened! But 
now he would have all the 
little stars to play with, and 
jumping up and down in his 
delight, he seized his mother by the hand, crying, 
“Mamma, mamma, the skies did fall! ” 
Mary B. MERRILL. 
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Bantie. 


Bantie was a tiny little black dot of a bantam 
hen, and Bertie was a tiny rosy-cheeked dot of 
a boy. 

Bantie belonged to Bertie, and she was so sure 
of a few crumbs whenever he came to the door | 
that she would leave Speckle and Brownie and 
all the rest of her companions, even to old Buff, 
the huge Cochin, whenever Bertie’s little white 
head appeared at the door. 

One day, the last of April, Bertie came into 
the house crying bitterly. ‘‘Bantie’s gone,” he 
sobbed, ‘an’ won’t never come back no more!’’ 

We cheered him by telling him that he would 


| 








surely see her again, and sure enough, in about 
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three weeks Bertie rushed into the house as fast 
as his two little feet would carry him, shouting, 
‘*Bantie’s come, Bantie’s come, an’ brought ten 
little black banties with her!” w. 
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Just as Good. 
There’s nothing so good, it seems to me, 
As a good little boy, unless it be 
A good little girl as good as he. 
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Queer Little Tourists. 


They went in a private car all the way. It| 
was furnished just for them, with every single | 
convenience and comfort you can think of, and | 
can’t think of. There were special attendants 
for them to take special care of them—to get 
their dinners and their suppers and look after all 
their wants. All they had to do was to enjoy 
themselves, and they did it, too, in their own 
way, which, to be sure, was a queer way. They 
never once looked out of the window ‘“‘to see the 
country!” The trées and the telegraph-poles 
and the lonesome little houses whizzed by them 
and they never knew it!—never noticed the 
waterfalls and the baby lambs even! 

But, there, I’ll begin at the beginning now. I 
started to tell you about some little travellers that 
travelled from Maine to New York a little while 
ago to go to the sportsman’s exhibition. Their 
private car had honorable “right-of-way” every- 
where and was carried by the fastest trains— 
indeed, never were little tourists better treated, 
seems to me. But one of the queer things about 
them was that they’d never one of them been 
aboard the cars before! And another queer 
thing was, the conductor didn’t punch little holes 
all over their tickets—they hadn’t any tickets! 
They hadn’t any ribbons on their hats to stick 
them into—they hadn’t any hats! They never 
watched thirstily for the teakettle boy with the 
water, for they travelled in the water! Perhaps, 
after all, that was the very queerest thing of all, 
that in spite of being on board such a fine car, 
they swam all the way to New York City! For, 
you see, these little travellers were fishes—just 
fishes, little shiny fellows and big shiny ones. 
The whole car was full of their pretty glass cages, 
full of clear water. Fresh, sweet air was 
pumped in to them every little while, and nice 
food given them. 

They were going on a mission, you see—to 
show people what splendid fish live in the rivers 
and lakes of good old Maine. I don’t believe 
there was ever quite such another car-load of 
little tourists skimming over the rails, and I’d 
like to have seen them, wouldn’t you? 





ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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ONE, TWO, 


THREE! 


The Corn-Stalks. 


Did you ever chance to see them, 
All those gentlefolk of corn, 
Who bow from morn till evening 
And from evening until morn? 


How they bow and bend and curtsy 
With the music of the breeze, 

Which whistles all their tunes to them, 
And rustles in the trees! 

How polite they are and stately 
As they bend and dip so low, 

Like ladies in the minuets 
Of long and long ago! | 

KATHARINE B. OWEN. 
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MAMMA had received a book of synonyms for 
Christmas. Hattie was telling a friend the pres- 


ents each one received, and she ended by saying, 





“Oh, yes, mamma had a book of cinnamons.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


A WONDERFUL MENAGERIE, 


I once visited a wonderful menagerie, where I 
saw the following beasts and birds: 


1. In a cage was a ravenous animal which had 
once adopted two boys. 

2. Was the sister of the former, who lay deceit- 
fully in bed with a cap on her head and glasses on 
her nose. 

3. Next, I saw a spirited horse, which had heard 
the battle from afar, and bringing his master, had 
saved the army from defeat. 

4. In the corner I was surprised to see two 
spiders spinning their webs; one of them had 
succored a rophet in danger. 

5. The other had, by his example of patience 
gpeomagee a king to persevere and to win nationa 

erty. 

6. Near by stood a peaceful-looking cow; but the 
kick of her hoof had once fired a city. 

7. Next, there was a sheep, the largest of her 
kind, who had saved the life of a man from his 
blind foe. 

8. Next, there was a group of celebrated birds, 
one of whom had carried a boy up to heaven. 

9. Another was shot by a sailor on shipboard, 
ond Ss body was hung around the guilty man’s 
neck. 

10. And by them were those humble birds whose 
cries had saved the city from fall. 

11. There was in the next cage a reptile, lyin 
half-hidden in a basket of figs. It had once killec 
a queen. 

12. Close by the door as we went out were two 
long-eared animals making a terrible noise, though 
= of them had once spoken with an articulate 
voice. 

13. While a bone of the other had proved a 
deadly weapon in battle. 


2. 
CHARADE. 


Near the mouth of a river or else ina | 

My first makes rough sailing, whatever the day. 
My second keeps flying from flower to flower, 
Claiming sweet honey as her rightful dower. 

My third is the pride of the Chinaman’s heart, 
Rather from wife than from this would he part. 
of whole is a picnic, though other in name; 

I'd call it a roast, but it’s all quite the same. 


3. 
CONCEALED PROVERBS. 


Find two proverbs concealed in each of the 
following sentences: 
yhen a bird can make a nest in the hay and you 
can catch him with a nimble hand while he is 
singing a morning song to the sun, it will be worth 
trying two or three times in the night if the moon 
shines ona bush of lilaes. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


A conjunction following what’s gone, 
A shepherd brings to view. 
A twin, if following what’s thrown, 
Named in the Bible, too. 
If it a series follow, 
’Tis pretty sure to woo. 
A follower of strong drink, ’twill tell 
Tales, oftentimes untrue. 
A fish it goeth after, 
There’s such a hullabaloo! 
A number oft precedes it, 
It sweetly sings for you. 
With canvas spread before it, 
A member of the crew. 
Drape this upon the bier, it follows 
With dull, unhealthy hue. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Itis delight, on a moonlight night, 
To go out to —— in the fairy light. 
She will glide "way up to the —— and turn, 
For all the nice points she was quick to 
learn. 
And then when the fun is over, and she 
— her homeward way with others, in glee 
The glamor of moon, the romantic time 
Suggest the words of —— in rhyme. 








But soon, by the frosty air, the thought 
Of the —— at home to her sense is brought, 
And hast’ning along, the spread to prepare, 
She asks them all in to have a share. 
6. 
RIDDLE. 

I came from the earth, 

I am bound for the sea, 

The fire tests my worth, 

And with singing and mirth 

O’er the billows you're carried by me. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Kye. 

2.1. SaBre. 2. CavAlry. 3. CapTain. 4. Bas- 
Tion. 5. ArtiLlery. 6. GenEral. 7. BayOnet. 
8. RiFle. 9. RoWel. 10. AdvAnce. 11. BatTery. 
12. DoublE-quick. 15. RetReat. 14. RalLy. 1. 
ColOnel. 16. SwOrd—Battle of Waterloo. 

3. Fig, lemon, pomegranate, persimmon, loquat, 
apricot, guava, nectarine, grape, grapefruit, 
orange, prickly-pear. 

4. Stars and Stripes. 

5. Tow, toe. 

6. The Statue of Memnon. The Sphinx. The 
Aurora Borealis. The rainbow. Niagara Falls. 
A windmill. The surf. 
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A NEW VENEZUELAN INCIDENT. —The 
Venezuelan police recently arrested a British 
crown surveyor, named Harrison, who was in 
charge of a party engaged in constructing a road 
to connect the Barima and Cuyuni rivers. The 
affair was calculated to increase the irritation 
between the two governments, the more so 
because the construction of this very road was 
the subject of a vigorous remonstrance two years 
ago by the Venezuelan government, which ad- 
vised the authorities of British Guiana that the 
execution of the project might bring about a 
collision. The construction of the road was 
abandoned for a time, but was recently resumed. 

AMERICAN INTERVENTION.—It isa disputed 
question whether Harrison was in Venezuelan 
territory when the arrest was made. That, 
however, is less important than the fact that 
the British government, through the minister at 
Washington, asked the friendly offices of the 
United States to secure the release of Harrison ; 
and that the Venezuelan government released 
him before receiving the request. This action on 
the part of Great Britain conveys an implied 
admission of the influence and good-will of the 
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United States, and tends to strengthen the hope | 


of a pacific adjustment of the boundary question, 
with all its attendant complications. 

Tue UNiversiry RAcEs.— Freshman and 
university boat-races were rowed the last week 
in June on the Hudson River course at Pough- 
keepsie. The crews of Cornell, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia participated, and in both 
races they came in in the order named. The 
university contest was a four-mile, straight-away 
race. The Cornell crew broke the record by 
covering the course in nineteen minutes and 
twenty-nine seconds, beating the Harvard crew 
by three seconds. 


FILIBUSTERS INTERCEPTED.—Our govern- 
ment is exerting itself to enforce the neutrality 
laws against filibusters. The revenue cutter 
Winona pursued the steamer City of Richmond, 
which left Key West loaded with men and 
munitions for Cuba, seized her at Miami, Fla., 
and took her back to Key West. On the way, 
the steamer Three Friends, which was suspected 
of being concerned in filibustering operations in 
connection with the City of Richmond, was 
met and seized. The steamer Commodore, 
another suspected filibuster, was followed from 
Tampa by the revenue cutter McLane, and 
solid shots were fired at her before she came to. 
She was allowed to proceed, as nothing compro- 
mising was found on her. A little later, she took 
on board nearly a hundred men and numerous 
boxes from three schooners which met her. The 
McLane, whose commander saw this transfer 
from a distance, again pursued her but she 


A RoyaL WEpDDING.—This is the day fixed 
for the marriage of the Princess Maud, youngest 
daughter of the Prince of Wales, to Prince Karl, 
second son of Prince Frederik, the heir apparent 
to the throne of Denmark. The princess is in 
her twenty-seventh, and the prince in his twenty- 
fourth year. The marriage is interesting, because 
it brings together, in the next generation, the 
families which were united by the marriage, 
thirty-three years ago, of the Prince of Wales 
to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. The 
Princess of Wales is a younger sister of Prince 
Frederik, whose son Karl now weds the 
princess’s daughter. 

ANOTHER ARMENIAN MASSACRE.—A fresh 
outbreak of Kurdish violence against the unfor- 
tunate Armenians is reported from Van, a popu- 
lous town in Asiatic Turkey. The trouble broke 
out on the twenty-third of June and was renewed 
the day following. The loss of life is variously 
estimated in the early reports at from five hundred 
to a thousand, mostly among the Armenians. 

THE GOVERNMENT FINANCES.—For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, the receipts of 
the government, in round numbers, were three 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars, and the 
expenditures three hundred and _ fifty-two million 
dollars, leaving a deficit of twenty-seven million 
dollars. This statement takes no account of 
postal receipts or expenditures, nor of the proceeds 
of bond sales or payments on the principal of the 
public debt. In the preceding year the deficit 
was forty-three million dollars. There was a 
gain the past year of about eight million dollars 
in receipts from customs, and of about two and a 


half million dollars in receipts from internal | 


revenue as compared with the preceding year. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among persons of prom- 
inence who have died recently are Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, author of ‘“‘Unele Tom’s Cabin,” 
the most widely circulated and most influential 
work of American fiction; and Lyman Tram- 
bull of Illinois, who served three terms in the 
United States Senate, from 1855 to 1873, and was 
one of the Republican leaders in that body during 
that eventful period. 


The: Harvard - Photograph- Outfit. 


It has been the means of developing thousands of young people 
into first-class amateur photographers, thus opening a 
way to amusement, instruction and profit. 


It is the Best Low-Priced Camera Made. 


The Outfit which the Companion sends is Complete, and Comprises 


CAMERA, 

TRIPOD, 

FINDER, 

DEVELOPING TRAY, 

HINGED PRINTING BOARD, 
GLASS GRADUATE, 

RUBY FABRIC (for ruby light), 
DRY PLATES, 

SENSITIZED PAPER, 

CARD MOUNTS, 

DEVELOPER FOR NEGATIVES, 
TONING POWDERS, 
MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS. 





~ 


REPRODUCED FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WITH A Harvard OuTFIT. 


The Camera Has a French Lens, 


Brass Lens Tube and Cap, and Finder, and is of Strong Metal, 
Thoroughly Japanned and Artistically Striped. 


It Takes a Picture 2 1-2x4 Inches. 








A REBATE T With each Harvard Outfit we include a Rebate Ticket, which at any time before 
ICKET. October, 1896, will be accepted as $1.75 toward the purchase from us of any 

" camera costing $15.00 or over. Only one such Rebate Ticket can apply ina 
single purchase. Send for Free Sample Photograph. These Photographs tell their own story. A request for a sample can be 


written on a postal card. With each photograph we will include an illustrated story entitled, ‘‘How Harry was Kept from the 
Street.’’ A complete Price-List of Photographic Cameras and Supplies will be mailed to any address, free, upon application. 








THE OFFER The Outfit complete given only to Companion subscri- 


bers for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional, 
with 45 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.75, postage and packing 
45 cents extra. Shipping weight, if sent by express, three pounds . ... . 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers the Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue. 
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NATURE™” SCIENCE} 





EXTERMINATING BUTTERFLIES. — Col- 
lectors of butterflies in England are somewhat 


sea, but flow from ocean into ocean, and in this 
way complicated movements are set going. Thus, 
as Mr. Vaughan Cornish has recently reminded 
English readers, once in every twelve hours the 
moon raises a tide billow in the southern Indian 
Ocean. When this billow passes the Cape of 
Good Hope, at noon, its successor is already 


| born, and by the time the first billow has reached 
the Azores Islands, at midnight, the second is | 


alarmed at the prospect of the extinction of | 


several localized species, mainly through the 


effects of overeollection. 


|rounding the Cape, and a third has come into | 


It appears that three | By four o’clock | 


species of butterflies have already been extermi- | 


nated, at least from their known haunts, and 
that three other species are in imminent danger 


existence in the southern ocean. 
in the morning following its passage of the Cape 
the tide billow reaches the English Channel and 


| there the shallow water delays it so much that it 


of extinction, and the Entomological Society has | 


been requested to take some action for the pro- 
tection of the insects. 


does not arrive at the Straits of Dover until 
10 a. m. Here the narrowing Channel causes 


species, it is said, will probably take final refuge | to the wave. In the meantime another branch of 


in the irreclaimable fens of Norfolk. 
VALUABLE Fox-Skins.—The most expen- 
sive and beautiful of all fox fur, according to 
Knowledge, is that of the American silver fox. 
The color is usually almost entirely black, except 
the tip of the tail, and certain gray-white 
markings on the back, thighs and head. Occa- 
sionally a completely black specimen is found, 
and there are also some which are completely 
gray. The animal was once comparatively 
abundant, but is now scarce, and about a year 
ago a single fine skin was sold in London for the 
surprising sum of $875. In 1894 many skins 
were sold for more than $500 apiece. The 
cheapest skins are the pale-colored ones, some of 
which do not command more than $25. 
TREE-RinGs.—On May 28th mention was 
made in this column of a curious theory concern- 
ing the history of a very old fir-tree from 
North America, a section of the lower part of 
whose trunk is preserved in England. The 
growth rings in the trunk show that the tree lived 
for several hundred years, and that when it was 
about a century old something happened which 
interfered with and delayed its growth. The 
effect was to produce a series of rings very 
narrow and close together, followed by rings of 
the usual width, indicating that the tree had 
suddenly regained its vigor. According to the 
theory mentioned the influence that retarded the 
growth of the tree was a series of atmospheric 
disturbances in the Middle Ages which caused 
widespread epidemics in Europe and Asia, and 
presumably in North America also. Mr. B. E. 
Fernow of Washington writes to Nature that he 
thinks this theory is hardly tenable. Zones of 
narrow rings, he says, are common in all of our 
trees, and he suggests this explanation: Let a 
tree, like the fir in question, grow up under 
favorable conditions for a hundred years, and then 
let a hurricane break off a large part of its crown. 
Suddenly, at least within a year, the rings of 
growth will become narrow. Within about 
thirty years the crown recuperates, but still the 
food-material descending from the leaves is scanty 
for the lower portion of the trunk and narrow 
rings continue to form there. Higher up the 
tree, however, the rings will be found widening. 


| 





the billow runs around the western side of the 
British Islands, rounds the north point of Seot- 
land, and moves slowly down the eastern coast of 
England, until it finally flows up the Thames, 
and laps the wharves of London. 


TUMBLING MvustTaARp.—It is said that the 
tumbling mustard, a weed introduced from Europe 
about twenty years ago, has become very trouble- 
some in Manitoba and other parts of Northwestern 
Canada. Professor Fletcher, of Ottawa, esti- 
mates that a single plant bears no less than 
1,500,000 seeds! 
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Figliuolo, the Student. 


The Atlantic Monthly has a charming sketch 
of Figliuolo, a little boy living in Italy, who 
would not learn to read. He had been told all 
the most delightful stories belonging to child 
literature, and the consequence was that when 
he came to the alphabet and primer, he had for 
such elementary nonsense a prompt and righteous 
contempt. 

“Why should I care,” he said, disdainfully, 
“whether the cat has the rat, or has not the rat?” 

Here the subject lapsed; but for several days 
there was great and general dearth of leisure at 
story-time and reading-hour, until his appetite 
had whetted itself to its keenest edge. 


Then, one day, Madonna sauntered in from | 


town and dropped a wide, flat package, without 
remark, on the nursery-table. To strip off the 
paper was an understood privilege. From within 
appeared an abridged version of “Alice in Won- 
derland.”” The cover alone was a blaze of color. 
The illustrations were copious and brilliant, the 
type of the largest, the words enticingly mono- 


| syllabic. 





Finally, and rather suddenly, the supply becomes 


normal lower down and the rings resume their | 


regular with. Thus various accidents occurring 
to a tree record their effects in its rings of growth. 

“DARK Ligut.”—Monsieur Le Bon, a French 
experimenter, reports that he has obtained outline 





photographs on a dry plate through a sheet of 


iron, simply with the aid of an ordinary kerosene | been.” 
He gets the best effects by backing the | ©" 


lamp. 
iron with a sheet of lead, but the rays do not, 
like the X-rays, penetrate black paper. He calls 
the radiation which produces the photographs 
“dark light.” 

A WALKING FisH.—A queer fish, called the 
“walking goby,” or the “hopping fish,” is found 
in the Indian Ocean as well as along the shores 
of West Africa. Crowds of these curious crea- 
tures, resembling tadpoles in their outlines, bask 
in the sun on a muddy shore and scamper off on 
being disturbed. Many of them keep the ends of 
their long tails dipped in the water, while they 
lie on the sun-heated mud, or sit on mangrove 
roots, and Professor Haddon has suggested that 
there may be an organ of respiration in the end 
of the tail, additional to the similar organs in the 
sills. A more recent investigator, Doctor Forbes 
of Liverpool, thinks the fish are able to store a 
sufficient quantity of water in their gills to main- 





tain aquatic respiration during their prolonged 
absences on the shore. | 


THE CRADLE OF MANKIND.—The recent | 
discovery of flint implements in Somaliland by 
Mr. Seton-Karr is regarded as an important | 
contribution to the evidence by means of which 
men of science hope, eventually, to be able to 
locate the eradle of the human race. The imple- 
ments referred to are identical in form with those 
found in northwestern Europe and in India, and 
this fact is thought to be an indication that in 
the remote prehistoric times called the Paleolithic 
age the inhabitants of Asia, Africa and Europe 
belonged to a single race. 


; iREAT TIDE Wa VES.—Those who see the 
rise and fall of the tides in our Atlantic harbors 
seldom think of the wonderful career of the 
oe ocean-waves which cause the tidal 

ux and reflux. Such billows not only cross the | 


( 





“Oh, it’s mine, isn’t it, Madonna ?” 
“No, indeed, Figliuolo, it is my own.” 


“Why, you don’t care for such a book as that, 


do you, Madonna ?” 

“Yes, indeed; it is a very fine story, and very 
funny besides.” 

“And will you read it aloud, so I can hear it, 
too?’’ 

“T don’t think I shall have any time for that.” 

During a pause that followed, the pictures 
were appreciatively studied, and even the large, 
clear type received tolerant notice. 

“But, Madonna, this seems like a book that I 


| should like a great deal more than you ?”’ 


“It wouldn’t be of any use to you, because you 
can’t read and you are never going to learn.” 

“Would it have been mine if I knew how to 
read ?” 

“Well, yes, I think perhaps it might have 


The next pause was a weighty one, and the 


| following query quivered with suppressed excite- 
|ment: “‘And—if I did learn to read it, Madonna, 
‘ would you be willing to give it to me?” 


“Well, yes, I think if you should really read it 
through, every word, you would deserve to own it.” 

So the struggle began anew, and even the cat, 
if not the rat, found her proper place after all. 
The great fight was won. A few months later 
the trophy, itself sadly dimmed and worn in the 
struggle, passed into the conqueror’s unquestioned 
possession. Figliuolo is a reader. 
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A Doctor’s Explanation. 


Dr. J.’s little boy, four years old, had never 
seen a funeral procession, for they are of rare 
occurrence in the quiet side street where the 
doctor lives. Lately, however, one of the doctor’s 
patients died, and there was a burial from the 
street. 

As the procession moved along the little boy 
came running to his father, and pointing to the 
hearse, asked : 

“QO papa, what is that ?’’ 
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Some of the much-hunted the tide to rise very high and almost puts an end | 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Denifrice.” [Adr. 

















“That, my child,” said the doctor, with a deep | 


sigh, “is an erroneous diagnosis!” 
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A Pathetic Ailment. 


Mrs. Q. had a severe headache, and her 





complaints made Mr. Q. a trifle cross, and by | 


and by he said something which made Mrs. Q. 
ery. Whereupon her little boy also burst into 
tears. 
“Dear me!” said his father. 
be the matter with you?” 
“I’ve got a headache —in mamma’s head !” said 
the child. 


“Now what may 


SCARF OR STICK PIN, 
Sterling Silver Bicycle. 


Send 15 Cents in Stamps, 
. Og Cat. of Jewelry FREE. 
McRae & Keeler, Attleboro, Mass, 












The $5.9 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








Don't take substitutes to 
save a few pennies. [t won't 
pay you. Always insist on 
HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 2c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


ALL MAKES AND MODELS, must be closed 

out. 340 New High-Grade 15% models, 

$32.50 each. Stock of bankrupt house. 
nd at once for descriptive bargain list. 
B. R. Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 


MECHANICAL gp To Machinists, 
«DRAWING Py = Klectrical 


Architectural Draw- 








Carpenters. 
Workers, Draftsmen, 


ing; Electricity; Me- Steam Fitters, Steam 
chanics; Steam Engi- Engineers, Plumbers, 
neering (Stat'ry, Loco. 4 Miners, Civil Engi- 


and Marine); Heating; 2 neers, and young men 
3 wishing to learn trades 
Hand professions 

The International 
Correspondence Schools 


Architecture; Mining ; 
Plumbing; Civil Engi- 
neering,ete. References 
Bverywhere. Free 
Circular. State Subject 
vou wish to Study. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, fiji. 
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CATALOGUE. 


SEND FOR 
FAY MFG. CO., 93 PineSt.,Elyria,0. 





anywhere 
at lowest 


$100 “Oak wood’ for $57.50 
855 ‘Arlington $* $45.00 

5 +. oo $37.50 
$20 Bieyele “$10.75 
Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 174 to 
30 ibs.; all styles and prices. __Large illustrated catalogue free. 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenSt.B-177Chicago | 











= “Hear dem bells a ringing, | 
dey’s ringing everywhere.” 
The Chimes of Normandy could 
A not excel in sweetness aud pu 
rity of tone 


few Departure 


® The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. In 16 differ- 
ent styles and prices. All deak 
ers sell them. 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Cona., U.S.A 


ELEGRAPHY 


is a plessant and profitable trade, easily and 
quickly learned. For 24 years we have been 
teaching young men and placing them in the 
railway service. Have placed thousands and 
can do the sume by 708, Nine-tenths of the Prests., Man 
agers and Supts. of railways commenced as telegraph 
operators. Your chances are just as good. It don’t cost 
much to learn. For particulars address Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as «a Perfect Sanitary 
Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 








Delightful after shaying. » | 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle tenes: | 
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Chafed Skin, 
Pimples, 
T 


Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, } 
the skin smooth and healthy. 
t Sold by 
j uts. 
his paper.) 


0., Newark, N. J. 
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Christy— 
Anatomical Sadd le 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stiff 
ness, soreness and chafing. Recom 
mended by Physicians. Price 85.00. 
Booklet free. Fitted to Spalding Bicycles 
without extra charge. 
A. G, SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Better than 
Most Bicycles 


The public is wise in values. It judges 
merit shrewdly. Bicycles of unknown 
worth will not sell at $100—the Colum- 
bia price. We might just as well offer 
Hartford Bicycles at $100, instead of 
$70, $65, $50, and $45. Yet the 


$50 Hartford 


is a better bicycle than many of the ma- 
chines listing at $100. One hundred 
dollars is the right price for the un- 
equalled, unapproached COLUMBIA, 
Fifty dollars is less than the right price 
for Pattern 3 or 4 Hartford. Our prices 
are the same to all. You know what 
you are buying. 












Visit the nearest Columbia agent or 
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$100 Wheel 
For $49.85. 


Here’s an honest wheel 
at an honest price. We sell 
none of these wheels to 
agents or dealers. We save 
commissions, rents, lights. 
The maker’s price on any 
$100 wheel is not far from 
$50. When you pay $100, 
you are paying $50 for the 
wheel, and $50 for selling 
expenses. When you buy the 

“WINSLOW” 
you buy from the maker,and 
pay merely for the wheel. 
Send for our free book 
on “Wheel bk ay.” 

BOSTON WHEEL WORKS, 
207 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
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These articles are within 
Gentlemen and of many 
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order. t 


“Tt took just two weeks from the very day we wrote for first circular.”’ 


wants to introduce his TEAS, 


W. G. Baker spices ana BAKING POW- 


You can help him and he will pay you well. 





Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amount- 
ing in total to 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle ; or 
sell 75 Ibs. for a Boy’s Bicycle ; roo lbs. for a Girl’s Bicycle ; 
225 Ibs. fora Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle ; 30 Ibs. fora 
50 Ibs. for a Waltham Gold Watch and 
Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 
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The shores of the great Lake Chelan, in 


| Washington, one of the most picturesque and 


remarkable bodies of water in America, abound in 


| game. In some places the lake is so narrow that 
| a deer may swim it. A paper published at Chelan, 


at the foot of the lake, tells how a young man 


| named Alan Royce recently made the capture of a 


deer in the water. 


Royce saw the deer from the shore, swimmin; 
across the lake. Though the chase seeme 
hopeless, as he had no gun with him, Royce got 
into a boat and rowed after the animal. e soon 
saw that the deer was making better time than he 
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deer and killed it, ending the spirited chase. It are yours for any bicycle. 


moment, it causes more of the eruption to appear. turned out to be a very large and fine buck. 


The advent of the disease is usually very sudden, 
a few minutes frequently sufficing for its develop- 
ment. The eruption often leaves one portion of 
the body as suddenly as it comes, and without any 
apparent cause, reappears somewhere else. When NOT A WORD. 
it disappears it usually leaves no traces. The preciousness of silence receives a new 

All portions of the body are liable to the rash, | illustration in a court-room incident reported by 
but it more frequently occurs upon those parts | the Helena Independent. 
which are subject to the pressure or contact of the 
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clothes. Children are particularly subject to the 
affection. The eruption lasts from a few hours to 
a few days, during which time frequent outbreaks 
may occur. 

The cause of the disease may be external or 
internal. Certain external irritants and poisons 
produce it. Not infrequently it is brought on by 
the stinging of nettles or of certain insects, for 
example, fleas and mosquitoes. 

By far the most common cause, however, is some 
disordered condition of the stomach and intestines. 
Certain articles of food, as fish, oysters, clams, 
erabs, lobsters, pork,— especially sausage,— oat- 
meal, mushrooms, raspberries, and strawberries, 
favor the development of this disease. It is to be 
remembered, however, that when an eruption is 
caused by any of these articles, a more or less 
pronounced individual peculiarity exists. 

The successful treatment of “hives” depends 
upon the detection and removal of the cause. 

The diet should be of the simplest kind; all 
stimulating foods and drinks being avoided. If 
the stomach is disordered, treatment should be 
directed toward restoring it to a healthy condition. 

The efuption itself may be treated with lotions 
and baths. Ease is often afforded by sopping the 
affected parts with vinegar and water. Alcohol, 
either diluted or of full strength, applied as a 
lotion, will frequently give decided relief. 

Underclothing which is found to be irritating 
should not be worn, and the bed-covering should 





be light and the sleeping-room cool. bearing as titles the names of women, and all of 
the most romantic character. He ventured finally 
ms to ask his friend the occasion for this assembly of That all your 
flowery fiction. Linen Thread 
“Oh,” answered his host, “when we were naming Carries this 


SALT-WATER SOUP. 


In an article on fish food, the London’ Spectator 
gives many interesting facts about the wonderful 
and invisible supply furnished by nature for the 
feeding of the millions of fishes that make up her 
great oceanic population. 

The most careful examination of shallow waters 
near the shore will not settle the question of what 
the fish feed on when out in the wide seas, because 
the conditions in the two cases differ so widely. 

The sea, in the heart of its own domain, far from 


convicted of horse-stealing in the District Court of 
Choteau County. They deserved a sentence of ten 
years’ imprisonment, but Judge Du Bose, for some 
reason, let them off with three years. 

Then the worse man of the two, supposing, no 
doubt, that the sentence once — was 
past revision, addressed the court. 

“T just want to say,’”’ he told Judge Du Bose 
“that when I get out you will be the first man I'll 
come here to kill.” 

“Oh, well,” said the judge, “in that case I’ll 
make it ten years. Then you won’t trouble me so 
soon. 

Having said this, he turned to the other man. 

— anything you would like to say?” he 


asked. 
“Not a blessed word,” answered the prisoner. 
The man who said nothing is now out of prison, 
while his partner is still behind the bars. 


HAPPY OUTCOME. 


The naming of babies is productive of many 
amusing incidents. Highly important to baby 
and parents, the ceremony sometimes has an 
outcome which does not seem to be in keeping 
with the flourish of trumpets made over it. 


A certain aristocratic little boy waited two years 


him, and ended up by being called “Sammy ;” 
and another somewhat similar case may be re- 
corded. j 

A gentleman visiting the house of a friend—a 
man of aeuny--ne his curiosity aroused by seein: 
one shelf of a bookease filled with novels a 


our little girl my wife bought those in order to find 
a — original name for the child.” 
“And what name did you give the little girl?” 
“We ended up by calling her ‘Mary!’ ” 


LOVED THE FLAG. 


The author of “Personal Recollections of the 
Rebellion” tells a good flag story. At an auction 
sale in Charleston, just before the breaking out of 
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the shallow water-fringe along the shore, is devoid | *he war, the auctioneer, after knocking down odd 


of vegetable life. It contains no growth of weeds | ots of dry goods and remnants, picked up an 
or plants to harbor swarms of possible food- | 4™erican flag and cast it down with the contemp- 
creatures, except in limited spaces, as in the | tuous remark that he would not ask a bid for that | | § 
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fouled with weed, void of fish, and in most cases At the word he elbowed his way through the | 
not visibly infested with any form of floating | crowd, took the flag and bore it off. o 
_ Barbour’s Ulster Floss, White and @5 Shades. 
| THE BARBOUR BROS. COMPANY, | 


marine organism. =| 
238 Church Street, New York. 
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Yet at any moment shoals of fish, numbering 
millions of individuals, may elect to enter this 
apparently foodless waste, and do so with impu- 
nity. The herring-shoals disappear into the deep 
Atlantic and return in good condition, oily and| The railway sandwich joke is given a fresh turn | | $ | 
exuberant. 

What have they lived on in the meantime? Not| “Those sandwiches remind me of my native | 


ALMOST A NEW JOKE. 





Montreal Agents, THOMAS SAMUEL & SON. 





on smalier fish caught in the chase, for even if 
these were present in sufficient quantities, the 
herrings travel in a serried shoal a mile square 


town,” said a Massachusetts man at the railway 
restaurant. 
“Dedham ?” asked the girl at the counter. 





“No, Needham.’ 
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Heroic Patience. 


Wh soul is worth the tempter’s lure 
Who can renounce, and yet endure, 
To him I come, not lightly wooed, 
But won by silent fortitude. 
Lowell. 


* 
+ 





Aunt Orindy’s Camomile Tea. 


“Oh, don’t go yet, Mis’ Spooner! Set awhile 
longer—do. You aint been in this long time 
before.” 

Mrs. Spooner looked at the clock, and drew the 
ribbons of her hood tightly together under her 
chin. ‘“‘Your time says most eleven o’clock, 
’Viry. I'd ought to have gone before. My men- 
folks is terrible prompt to their meals.” 

“O lor, this clock’s way ahead o’ time. You 
jest set back an’ rest easy. Abner runs by sun- 
time, only I tell him it’s a laybel on the sun. 
Them dreadful old clocks aint much for time- 
tellers, Mis’ Spooner. The hands wobble round 
when you aint expectin’ ’em to. Why, rainy 
days, half the time I aint sure but we're eatin’ 
our victuals in the middle o’ the afternoon or the 
mornin’ !” 

Mrs. Alvira Becket’s voice dwindled into an 
indistinct murmur as she disappeared in the 
pantry on an errand. Her caller settled back 
again in the cushioned rocker, loosening her 
hood-strings. She looked languid and pale. 

“T feel dretful out of sorts these days, ’Viry,” 
she said plaintively, as Mrs. Becket reappeared. 
“T don’t know what’s the matter with me.” 

“It’s the spring feelin’, I reckon, Mis’ Spooner. 
You'd ought to take something—cam’mile tea ’s 
good. Land! we couldn’t get through a spring— 
me an’ Abner—without cam’mile tea. There’s a 
bowl all steeped now on the settin’-room what-not. 
I’m goin’ to give you a good dose of it.’’ 

A faint smile dawned on Mrs. Spooner’s lips, 
broadening out gradually into a laugh. She sat 
up straight and drank a long draught of the 
camomile tea. 

“Two an’ twomakes four,” she said. ‘Puttin’ 
clocks an’ cam’mile tea together reminds me of 
Aunt Orindy Beale. You know who Aunt 
Orindy Beale is, don’t you, ’Viry ?” 

“She that was a Dibbs?” 

“Yes, Orindy Dibbs that was. Folks always 
call her Aunt Orindy—I don’t know why, I’m 
sure. She aint as old’s I be, much as ever.” 

Mrs. Becket bustled about the kitchen, the 
clamor of pans and kettles in her wake. ‘You 
was speakin’ of cam’mile tea an’ eight-day 
clocks,” she said, as a polite reminder. 

“Oh yes, so I was!” Mrs. Spooner had risen, 
but sank limply back into her chair. ‘They 
make me think of Aunt Orindy Beale, as I was 
a-sayin’. Did you ever hear of her dosin’ up 
with spring med’cine, | wonder?” 

“No, 1 never did,” Mrs. Becket called over her 
shoulder from the dishpan, whence issued the 
rumbling and rolling of potatoes in process of 
cleansing. 

“Well, Seth Beale told my John about it. 
Seth can see a joke about as easy as Aunt Orindy 
can’t; but he didn’t know ’twas a joke till after- 
ward.” Mrs. Spooner’s languor vanished. She 
began to laugh. Her spare form ugdulated in 
little jerks of merriment. ’Viry waited patiently. 

“It was along about this time of year last 
season. Aunt Orindy’d been feelin’ pindlin’ an’ 
springish an’ not relishin’ her eatin’ much. You 
know she’s got one of them old clocks that she 
sets great storeon? It come from her mother’s’ 
mother, an’ I guess a generation back of that. 
Anyway, it’s as old as the hills and considerable 
onreliable by spells; but Aunt Orindy won’t 
never believe the hands aint as stiddy as ever. 
You couldn’t convince her if you tried a week of 
Sundays.” 

; “Jest like Abner an’ our clock,” Mrs. Becket 
interposed. 

“Well, one day—along in the spring of the 
year, as I was a-sayin’—the hour-hand took a bad 
spell an’ jumped ahead more’n an hour. Aunt 
Orindy was seedin’ plums for fruit-cake when she 
looked up sudden an’ see how late it was. It 
Scared her. She hurried round, an’ got dinner 
an’ blew the horn for Seth an’ the men-folks. 
She had to toot it three, four times—they didn’t 
seem to be on the lookoftt for it; but Aunt 
Orindy’s got plenty of wind, so she roused ’em 
at last. They come stompin’ in lookin’ real 
surprised. 

““Hadn’t no idea ‘twas nigh dinner-time, 
mother,’ Seth says. Aunt Orindy p’inted toward 
the clock. 

“ ‘Well, if *taint past twelve o’clock !’ Seth says 
again, consid’able amazed. 

“They set down, but nobody seemed a mite 
hungry. It was a good dinner, too. Aunt 
Orindy’s dinner aint ever anythin’ but good; but 
even the Indian puddin’ went beggin’. The men- 
folks kind of diddled their spoons on the edges of 
their saucers an’ looked indiff’rent. 

“Don’t it relish?’ Aunt Orindy asked ’em, 
sort of hurt. She takes a good deal of pride in 
her Indian puddin’s, an’ I don’t blame her none. 


***T don’t feel anyways hungry,’ one of ’em 
said. 

“*Nor I don’t,’ another j’ined in, an’ they 
passed the remark clear round the table. There 
warn’t anybody a mite hungry. It worked Aunt 
Orindy all up—she’s a terrible hand to worry 
over folks’s healths. 

“*You’re all of you feelin’ slim,’ she says. 
‘It’s the spring feelin’—I’ve got it myself. 
What you need’s some of my steeped cam’mile. 
There’s a plenty of it to go round,’ an’ she made 
every mother’s son of ’em take a big dose. Then 
they went back to work.” 

Mrs. Spooner paused for rest, and to note the 
effect of her narrative upon “’Viry.” The 
relish of its anticipated ending shone in that good 
woman’s eyes. 

“Well, as I was sayin’,” Mrs. Spooner con- 
tinued, “along in the afternoon the clock stopped 
short an’ Aunt Orindy set it by Deacon Pratt’s 
watch. The deacon had called in to see about 
contractin’ to cut Aunt Orindy’s medder hay on 
shares come summer. 

‘**Aunt Orindy set the clock goin’, an’ invited the 
deacon to stop to supper, bein’ ’twas most supper- 


time.” Mrs. Spooner paused to hunt for her 
shawl-pin. 

“Did he stop?” 

“Who? Oh, the deacon—yes, he stopped. 


They had a real extry good supper, an’ the way 
it disappeared was cautionin’! Aunt Orindy had 
to keep gettin’ up to fill the biscuit an’ cake plates, 
an’ she fetched two more pies out of the butt’ry. 
The deacon didn’t eat such a sight—it was the 
men-folks. They was all about famishin’ hungry. 

“**Well,’ Aunt Orindy says, ‘I always knew 
cam’mile tea was a great spring med’cine, but I 
never knew it worked so quick before! I never 
see anythin’ like it in my born days. It’s the 
biggest thing for workin’ up an appetite—an’ 
workin’ it up terrible rapid—that you ever see, 
deacon,’ she says, an’ she give him a dose, too.”’ 

Mrs. Spooner tied her hood and got up. ‘“‘I 
must go,” she said. 

Mrs. Alvira Becket’s hearty laugh drifted out 
of the pantry. ‘But I don’t see,” she remarked, 
coming out again, “chow Seth Beale ever knew 
*twas a joke, anyway.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t have, if he hadn’t a-gone 
right down to mill after dinner and found out 
how dretful early it was; but he never let on to 
Aunt Orindy. Seth’s especial fond of a joke 
even when it’s on to himself. Catch him sp’ilin’ 
it! An’ to this day Aunt Orindy swears by 
cam’mile tea. The deacon went right home an’ 
had Mis’ Pratt steep up a big bowlful. Good-by, 
*Viry. Comeover an’ bring your knittin’-work— 
do.” ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Little Susan Boudinot. 


Our Revolutionary forefathers were plain men, 
most of them, and are commonly supposed to 
have been more gallant in their deeds than 
graceful in their ways and words; nevertheless 
there were letters written home from the scene of 
war in those days to sweethearts and wives which 
are delightful reading still. Here, for instance, 
is a bit from a love-letter—it is surely that, 
despite the author’s “bald Pate” and the many 
years of his married life—written to his wife 
from the camp at Valley Forge by Elias Boudinot, 
afterward president of the Continental Congress : 

“T long tu see you, I have a thousand things to 
say to you that consist of all compositions—the 
loving, tender, sweet, soft and endearing as well 
as of News, Politics, Business, Curiosity, &c., 
&c., &e. I know you will laugh at me as an old- 
fashioned fellow with a bald Pate and gray head, 
but I can’t help it. . If you knew how 
late it was and how much writing I have done 
to-day, you would reprove me for spending your 
& my time in reading and writing so much 
nonsense, especially to one whose Judgment and 
Taste I have not the meanest opinion of. 

“T know not how it comes to pass, but so it is, 
that I have lately increased my old habit of 
palming off my old-fashioned Wife everywhere I 
go, as a pattern worthy of general Imitation & 
an Example to direct my friends to conjugal Hap- 
piness. You know as men grow old they often 
fall into strange whims. My daughter, too, is 
not always forgotten, but it is best not to raise 
her vanity too much, therefore the least said is 
soonest mended. 

“TI should write to Susan, late as it is, but I 
am afraid that it might be disgusting so soon 
after the receipt of her letter, as I find it possible 
she meant the long delay in writing to her Papa 
as a gentle hint, and you know I am good at a 
hint sometimes, especially if it is a broad one. 

“*My kind love to all as if named. Kiss my 
dear Susan. Mrs. Washington often speaks of 
you, always asks after you, and wishes you with 
her. She is almost a mope for want of a female 
companion; I wish you could have spent a week 
or two with her this winter.” 

Little Susan—his ‘one ewe Lamb,” her father 
elsewhere calls her tenderly—may have been a 
neglectful correspondent, at an age when pen and 
ink and the difficulties of English spelling are 
still formidable, but she was a patriotic and 
spirited little girl. 

To be sure she was liable to childish panic, 
and an early anecdote related of her tells how 
when out walking with an attendant near her 





country home she heard the firing of some troops 
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quartered near by who were engaged in target | 
practice, and believing it to signify an assault by | 
the enemy broke away and fled home at top | 
speed, crying out wildly, “The British are com- | 
ing! The British are coming!’ 

Martha Washington herself, who had come 
over from Morristown, eight miles distant, to 
spend a few days with Mrs. Boudinot, was the | 
first to hear her cries, and hastened to reassure 
and comfort her. She met her on the stairs as | 
she dashed in flushed and panting, and catching 
her in her arms held her in a motherly embrace | 
while she explained the meaning of the warlike 
sounds that had given her such a fright. 

On another occasion, while visiting an aunt, | 
Susan actually encountered some of the dreaded 
British; but this time she showed no fear. Sa 
the contrary, when the house was levied upon, | 
she boldly remonstrated with the officer in com- | 
mand, pointing out that her aunt had asked | 
protection. 

“Not by your advice, miss, I presume,” he | 
retorted, dryly, for her rebellious attitude was | 
evident. 

“That it never was!” replied the little lady, 
vehemently. | 

At another time, when only nine years old, she * 
was visiting at Governor Franklin’s, and was 
offered a cup of tea by her hostess. She accepted 
it and lifted it to her lips as an act of courtesy, 
but immediately crossed the room and proclaimed 
her rebel principles by throwing the hated 
beverage out of the window. She was a true 
little daughter of the Revolution. 


* 
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Beset by Buffaloes. 


The days of the American bison are no more, 
and to the younger generation of readers scenes 
like that described by Fitzhugh Ludlow in “The | 
Heart of the Continent’’ seem like tales of | 
fiction. It was about the year 1870 that Mr. 
Ludlow, with several friends, was riding after a 
herd of buffalo, trying to lasso some cows and 
calves. 

“T never knew the ecstacy of the mad gallop 
until then,” he says. “Now we were plunging 
with headlong bounds down bluffs of caving 
sand, fifty feet high, and steep as a fortress 
glacis, while the buffalo, crazy with terror, were 
scrambling half-way up to the top of the opposite 
side. 

“Now we were on the very haunches of our 
game, the buffalo laboring heavily, and their 
immense fore-parts coming down on their hoofs 
with a harder shock at every jump. Now we 
saw a broad, slippery buffalo-wallow just in time 
to leap it clear; now we plunged into the very 
middle of one, but Nig, my horse, dug himself 
out of the mud with one frantic tug, and kept on. 

“Suddenly I heard a loud thunder of trampling 
behind me. I looked back, and there was 
another herd, tearing down on our rear. For 
nearly a mile in width stretched a line of angry 
faces, a rolling surf of wind-blown hair. The 
column was as deep as the line. Death menaced 
before and behind. I could not turn back to be 
trampled and crushed. No, the only way was 
to ride as long as my horse could stand it. 

“An instant later the herd divided into two 
columns to pass around a low butte. This provi- 
dential move of theirs suggested the means of 
my salvation. I made for the mound, reached 
its summit, and halted to await the rear column. 
I had only a minute of certain life. 1 dismounted, 
held my horse’s head away from the coming 
herd, and faced it myself with my rifle poised. 

“‘As the herd got within a hundred yards of 
the mound I delivered a ball at the fore-shoulder 
of the nearest bull. He gave a single wild jump 
and began limping on three legs. For a few 
seconds, fear of his pressing comrades gave him 
extra speed to keep up with the rest; but before 
the line reached the foot of the mound he had 
tumbled, and the whole host was rushing over 
him. 

“Once more, as the front line came so close 
that I could almost have jumped my horse onto 
their backs, I fired my rifle. The ball flattened 
itself on the thick-matted frontispiece of an old 
bull; it served my turn and split the herd. 
They divided just in time to avoid being crowded 
over the mound by their rear, and in a moment I 
was standing on a desert island, round which 
flowed on either side a half-mile current of crazy | 
buffaloes.” 





~~ 
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A Brazen Culprit. 


The laws of medieval Europe are full of 
curious technicalities. For example, in the case 
of a child killed by a pig, or a man killed by a 
bull, the trial was conducted precisely as if the 
animal had been morally guilty. It was appre- 
hended, placed before the ordinary tribunal, and 
formally given over to execution. In a curious | 
treatise on “Queer Culprits,” Mr. S. Baring- | 
Gould says that during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries guilty animals suffered death 
on the gallows, cocks were burned at the stake, 
and processes against snails, flies, mice, moles, 
ants, caterpillars, etc., werecommon. And where | 
the ordinary courts of justice failed, culprits, | 
animate and inanimate, fell under the ban of the 
ecclesiastical courts. Thus orchards were ex- 
communicated by the bishop because children 
resorted there to eat apples. But the most 
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amusing of all trials is detailed in a “History of 
the Edict of Nantes.” 

The Protestant chapel at La Rochelle was 
condemned to be demolished in 1685. The bell 
had a fate sufficiently droll; it was whipped, as 
a punishment for having assisted heretics ; it was 
then buried and disinterred in order to represent 
its new birth in passing into the hands of 
Catholics. 

It was catechised, and had to reply; it was 
compelled to recant, and promise never again to 
relapse into sin ; it then madeample and honorable 
recompense. Lastly, it was reconciled, baptized 


and given to the parish which bears the name of 


Saint Bartholomew. 

But the point of the story is, that when the 
governor, who had sold it to the parish, asked for 
payment, the answer made him was, that it had 
been Huguenot; that it had been newly con- 
verted, and consequently had a right to demand 
a delay of three years before paying its debts, 
according to the law passed by the king for the 
benefit of those recently converted. 
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Admonishing the Woodchuck. 


Thoreau felt something like a sense of brother- 
hood toward animals, treating them with unfailing 
consideration and delicate courtesy. In Mr. 
H. S. Salt’s “Life of Thoreau” there is an 
anecdote which shows his humane sympathy. 

One of the axioms of Thoreau’s philosophy had 
been to take the life of nothing that breathed, if 
he could avoid it ; but it had now becomea serious 
question with him whether to allow the wood- 
chucks and rabbits to destroy his beans, or to 
fight. Having determined on the latter course, 
he procured a steel trap, and soon caught a 
venerable woodchuck, who looked as if he might 
have held undisputed possession of the land for 
years without number. After retaining this 
enemy of all beans “‘in durance vile” for a few 
hours, Thoreau pressed his foot on the spring of 
the trap and let the creature go, expecting and 
hoping never to see him more. 

Vain delusion! Only a few days afterward, 
on returning from the village post-office and 
looking in the direction of his bean-field, to his 
disgust and apprehension he saw the same old 
grayback disappear behind some brush just 
outside the field. 

He set the trap again, and again caught the 
thief. Now it so happened that those old knights 
of the shot-gun, hook and line, Wesson, Pratt 
and Company, were on a piscatorial visit to 
Walden Pond. A council of war was thereupon 
held to determine what was to be done with the 
woodchuck. 

A decision was rendered immediately by the 
landlord of the Middlesex Hotel in his terse and 
laconic manner: ‘‘Knock his brains out!’’ 

This, however, was altogether too severe on the 
woodchuck, thought Henry; even woodchucks 
had some rights that ‘‘squatter sovereigns’’ should 
respect. Was not he the original occupant there, 
and had not he “jumped” the woodchuck’s 
“claim,” destroyed his home and built a ‘‘hut’’ 
upon the ruins? 

After considering the question carefully, 
Thoreau took the woodchuck in his arms and 


| carried him some two miles away, and then, with 


a severe admonition at the end of a good stick, he 
opened the trap and again let him depart in 
peace, and he never saw him more. 
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Good Sign. 


When the oxy-hydrogen microscope was first 
exhibited in Edinburgh, its wonders excited 
varied sensations in the breasts of the astounded 
spectators. 

Among the people who attended the first public 
exhibition was a good old lady whose irrepres- 
sible exclamations as one marvellous thing after 
another met her gaze afforded much amusement 
to those who sat near her. 

She saw fine lace changed in aspect till it looked 
like a salmon net; she saw a flea assume what 
appeared to her to be the proportions of an 
elephant. These and various other astounding 
phenomena she greeted with murmurs of “‘Sakes 
alive!’’ and kindred exclamations. At last she 
saw a fine milliner’s needle change into the 
semblance of a poplar-tree, and confront her 
with a huge eye. First she uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay, and then a pleased smile broke 
over her face. 

“Eh, man!” she said, with evident delight, ‘‘a 
camel could get through that! That shows 
there’s hope for the rich folk yet!” 


* 
* 





Polite Conductor. 


The rudeness of street-car conductors is so 
much complained of that it is a satisfaction to 
record a case of “‘ obligingness” which seems to 
be even a little extreme. 

On a Broadway car in New York a lady said 
to the conductor, in a voice and tone of severe 
command : 

“You will let me off at number 831?” 

The conductor stood aghast a moment, while 
the other passengers grinned; then he answered, 
submissively : 

“Yes, ma’am. Which floor, ma’am?” 
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Royal 


Dutch COCOA 


Makes a delicious and sustaining 
drink in hot weather. Also largely 
used for Iced Cocoa, Sherbet, Ice | 
Cream, Frozen Pudding, Cake | 
Frosting, etc. Distinguished from 
other brands by its delicate flavor. 

When Picnicking take a can 

of “BENSDORP’S” with you. 


FREE! 


Free Sample, also a few Choice Receipts 
for making Iced Drinks, Ice Cream, etc., 
sent on request. 




















See that each Can h 
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CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


>>? THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 


DYSPEPSIA, 














Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
O@OO® @OO®@ 
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SUSU a. 


Sun Burn,— 


To people with delicate, thin skins, is positively an 
affliction. All pain can be instantly relieved, and 
swelling and danger of peeling mera by the use of 





It in every instance leaves the skin soft and free 
from blemish. All disagreeable effects from ex- 
posure to the weather can by its use: be 


Positively Avoided. a_i Drageiats Set 1 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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Fountain. 


A DELICIOUS AND HEALTHFUL BEVERAGE that delights every 


one. It quiets the NERVES and quenches the THIRST. 


FR E EB. Sitmar yous Pant dchet fore tall clase of "Orange Cclery at any fountain, 
YOUNG & NORRIS, 
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Delivered Free. 





This Safe is designed for Valuable Documents, Papers and Account 
Books that are ordinarily left Exposed in the Home. 








It weighs about 1oo lbs. Has a Three-Tumbler, Non-Pickable 
Combination Lock, and inside partitions and money-box, and is 
manufactured by the Victor Safe and Lock Co., of Cincinnati, who 
warrant it Fire-Proof. Its dimensions are as follows : 


OUTSIDE — 164 inches High, a inches Wilke, 13 inches Deep. 


INSIDE —1i0 “* 8 
To introduce these House Safes, for a 


Special Offer. limited time’ we will deliver $8.75, 


them at any freight office in New England on receipt of 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Exclusive Manufacturers, CHELSEA, MASS. 
ALAR RL RMR RMR MRR ML MRR MRM MLR LL RRL RRR LRM RL RL RRR PR PR 


There’s Rest, Health, Pleasure, 
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Ng Fairfield Automatic 
Lawn Swing. 


OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE ENJOY ITS GENTLE 
JOG OR BREEZE-CREATING SWEEP. 
Suitable for Lawn or Piazza. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. If your 
dealer does net keep them, send to us for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue anc prices. 


FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Me. 












PATENTED 
JULY 18, "93, 
MAR, 27, "94, ° “He. 
DEC 26, "94. 




















Sunlight Soap is simplicity and purity 
in soap; clear, cleansing and unscented. It washes 
everything from ‘sheets to laces easily, quickly, pe perfectly. 


That's one reason it has. SUN LIG HT SOAP : Hudson a oe igrigome. 


Largest sale in the world. 





























